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The unseasonable drought was followed last 
week by an equally unseasonable storm. It blew 
as though the equinoctial had been delayed, and 
was hurrying to make up for lost time. Friday’s 
and Saturday’s papers report accidents on five or 
six railroads in this vicinity from washed tracks ; 
one on the Pickering Valley R. R., near Phenix- 
ville, Pa., wrecking an excursion train, killing 
twelve, and wounding fifty or more. The new 
and staunch steamer Massachusetts of the Provi- 
dence line was driven ashore in the gale, and is 
probably a total wreck. It speaks well for both 
steamer and officers that, despite the heavy sea, 
no lives were lost. Even on the Hudson River 
the steamboats were obliged to lie to till the vio- 
lence of the storm had abated. A similar delay 
from storm without fog we are informed by an old 
pilot has not occurred before for years. It was at 
first reported that the damage to the unroofed 
Patent Office in Washington from the rain was 
almost as serious as the damage last week from 
fire ; but this seems to haye been an exaggeration 
—a newspaper fiction founded on fact. The storm 
has been followed by perfectly glorious weather. 
These are the days for pedestrianizing ; he is a 
wise man who seizes on them, however busy he 
may be, to lay in store blood and nerve for the 
coming winter. 


A despatch from Gen. Miles, dated October 34d, 
reports a protracted engagement with the Nez 
Percés on the 30th ultimo. With his command he 
struck their trail coming out of the Bear Paw 
Mountains south of Milk River, and about fifty 
miles from the British line. The Indians, says 


the dispatch, ‘‘are closely invested in some deep 
ravines and kept under fire. To take them by as- 
sault would cost too many lives.” It is believed 
that notwithstanding every possible precaution 
Joseph is in communication with Sitting Bull 
and expects help from him. If this is afforded 





Gen. Miles’s command will be in a very critical 
position unless reinforced. At one time Joseph 
agreed to surrender, but did not keep his word at 
the hour agreed upon. Our list of casualties in- 
cludes twenty-three killed and forty-five wounded, 
including several officers. 

This remarkable campaign is thus apparently 
nearing its end. The hostilities opened early 
in July west of the Main Divide of the Rocky 
Mountains, a range impassable even for In- 
dians. Closely pursued, and defeated in succes- 
sive engagements, but fighting at every advan- 
tageous position, they have traversed nearly 500 
miles seeking to form a junction with their Sioux 
allies in the north. Our little army has been ad- 
mirably handled. Unable, like their opponents, 
to live mainly on the country, following a fleet- 
footed enemy through vast regions intimately 
known only to Indians and trappers, disheartened 
by the failure of Congress to provide money for 
their absolute necessities, and abused by malicious 
or ignorant editors, our soldiers have maintained 
their organization and efficiency in an admira- 
ble degree. The astute military critics who are 
struck with admiration of generalship like that 
of Joseph and Sitting Bull would probably equally 
admire its exact counterpart, namely, the general- 
ship of a mouse in a room full of furniture. It 
seems impossible to get it through the heads of 
these people that the Indian is as much at home 
in the trackless wilds of the West as the street 
Arab is in the slums of New York. To catch 
either the Indian or the Arab is not a very easy 
undertaking, and the wonder is that it is ever 
accomplished. 


The mails bring us full reports of M. Thiers’s 
manifesto to the French people. From the pro- 
tection of the tomb his words sound out more 
eloquently than ever they sounded from the trib- 
une. The powerless government in vain forbids 
the printing or sale of the obnoxious document. 
Ten thousand tongues cannot be struck with 
dumbness, and ten thousand tongues will repeat 
the epigrammatic paragraphs of M. Thiers till the 
widening waves of sound have penetrated every 
household of the Republic. This manifesto is at 
once an indictment and a sentence of condemna- 
tion, because history indicts and condemns the 
men who have assumed to mother the Republic 
only that they may destroy it; and M. Thiers in 
his manifesto is simply a historian. He points 
out the dangers that threatened the nation; shows 
how, by their moderation, the Chamber of Depu- 
ties avoided every danger, and exhausted patience 
in the attempt to escape political conflict; vigor- 
ously exposes the inconsistency of a ‘‘ Republican 
constitution with an anti-Republican government 
personnel ;” weightily declares that ‘‘ monarchy is 
impossible ;” and ends by embodying his political 
creed and that of his party in the words: ‘‘ Na- 
tional Sovereignty, Republic, Scrupulous Legality, 
Freedom of Worship, Peace.” If the election is 
as decisive as we trust it will be, we hope to report 
the answer of France to this appeal in our next 
issue. 


A change of commanders in the presence of the 
enemy, never unattended with risk, is especially 
significant in the case of Mehemet Ali, who has 
hitherto held the chief command in Bulgaria, and 
personally led the army which opposed the left 
flank of the invaders. Suleiman Pasha, the stub- 
born but unsuccessful assailant of Shipka Pass, 
takes his place. This change is said to be due to 
intrigues at Constantinople, and extracts from 
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the Turkish press show that the jealousy of for- 
eign officers is gaining ground. At Plevna noth- 
ing of importance has occurred, but a Turkish 
relieving force is said to be on the way from the 
Southwest under Chafvet Pasha. A detachment 
which preceded this, with the same intent, was 
intercepted by Roumanian cavalry. General 
Todleben, the veteran Russian engineer, has 
reached the scene of action and inspected the 
works before Plevna. There’ has been heavy 
fighting again in Asia Minor, resulting, so-far as 
accounts have been received, in a repulse of the 
Russians along their whole line. The losses on 
both sides were undoubtedly large, and apparent- 
ly neither gained any devisive advantage so far as 
concerns the general campaign. 


Our readers have already been advised by us of 
the terrible famine in India. The papers bring ac- 
counts only less terrible of the famine in China. 
What the drought has spared the locusts are de- 
stroying. In the valley of the Yangste the country 
is literally black in places with young locusts, and 
unless these pests migrate when they attain their 
full growth it seems probable that there will be a 
total failure of the autumn crops in this district. 
For both China and India the missionaries appeal 
for aid. Revivals of religion are reported from 
many districts in China, and this result is partly 
due to the fact that a very large proportion of the 
relief which has reached the sufferers bas been 
through the hands of missionaries. This is a 
good time to re-enforce the treasury of the mis- 
sion boards with special contributions for this 
purpose. Overa million dollars have been con~ 
tributed for relief in England, in addition to gov- 
ernment aid. 





It is no use. The Republicans never can blun 
der as sublimely as the Democrats. The Repub- 
licans tossed New York State into the hands of 
the Democratic party week before last; last week 
the Democrats tossed it back again. The con- 
vention at Rochester was one of Republican office- 
holders: the convention at Albany was one of 
Democratic office-seekers. In both conventions 
there was a gallant minority of men that cared 
more for principle than for policy, and that could 
neither be cozened nor coerced. In the Demo- 
cratic convention three elements combined: the 
Canal Ring, the Tammany Ring, and the “ un- 
washed and unterrified” without regard to Rings. 
The convention rewarded Attorney General Fair- 
child for the prosecution of the Tammany thieves 
by dropping his name from the ticket, and Mr. 
Bigelow for his disclosures of the Canal Ring in 
the same manner. Mr. Tilden and Gov. Robinson 
were courteously but emphatically directed to 
take back seats, and Mr. Kelly was invited to 
come up in front. Reform Democrats have a 
three-fold choice offered to them this year: they 
can vote for the Republican nominees, or for the 
Canal Ring in the country and Tammany in the 
city, or they can stay at home. 


The platforms of such conventions have even 
less to do with the real policies of the party than 
the creed of a church with its spiritual life. The 
platform of this particular convention contains, 
however, a little very good but more execrably 
poor timber. It denounces the ‘‘stupendous 
wrong”’ perpetrated by the Electoral Commission 
in not declaring Mr. Tilden elected; thanks 
the late House of Representatives for reducing 
the army to a skeleton ; commends President 
Hayes for adopting the Constitutional policy ‘‘ to 
which the Democrats stand pledged ;” dodges 
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the currency question by affirming ‘‘ gold and 
silver the only legal tender;” condemns subsidies; 
calls for additional legislation for the control of 
Savings Banks and Insurance Companies; and 
deals in the customary rhetoric about equal rights, 
impartial taxation, official purity and economy, 
ete., ete. The only clear and significant utter- 
ances on vital issues of any importance are one 
demanding ‘‘ tariff for revenue only,” and one 
demanding ‘‘ steady steps toward specie payments, 
no step backward.” 


Is the religious question really to become an 
important factor in our political future? Some 
real significance has been given to the movement 
of the National Reform Association which pro- 
poses to amend our Constitution by embodying in 
it a compact body of theology. The Massa- 
chusetts convention of Universalists have by a 
large majority passed resolutions favoring this 
movement. Per contra, the National Liberal 
League has issued a call for a congress, to meet 
in Rochester, Oct. 26-28, to give expression to 
the opposite demand: legislation taxing churches, 
secularizing public schools, abrogating Sunday 
laws, and abolishing chaplains. Each movement 
feeds on the opposition it derives from the other; 
either would die if it were not combated. This 
congress, however, proposes some other objects 
more dangerous, because more specious—the na- 
tional protection of national citizens and compul- 
sory education; both to be secured by constitu- 
tional amendments and national legislation. Cu- 
rious that even ‘‘advanced” thinkers have not 
learned the lesson that local rights are safer in 
the hands of local communities than in those of a 
National Congress. 





The meeting of the Trustees of the Peabody 
Education Fund in this city last week brought 
before the public some facts that afford hopeful 
prophecies of the educational future of the South. 
Before the war there was not, except in North 
Carolina, anything worthy to be called a free- 
school system in the South; and in North Carolina 
it was destroyed by the war. The establishment 
of such a system has since been hindered by 
apathy, by race conflicts, by corrupt governments, 
and by prejudices against Northern teachers. 
Nevertheless, good beginnings have been made in 
several of the states. In Virginia, school attend- 
ance has nearly doubled since 1871; in South 
Carolina it has nearly quadrupled since 1870; in 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas good 
progress has been made toward permanent sys- 
tems of education, though the figures are not 
given; and in other states there are indications of 
awakening public interest in the subject. The 
disbursements by the fund for the benefit of edu- 
cation have already reached, in these eleven 
years, nearly one million of dollars. 








CHICAGO SAVINGS BANK MORALS. 


UT little more than a month ago Chicago 
was first shocked into a knowledge that 
great rascals held the combinations on the vaults 
where had been the penny and the pound savings 
of her industrious poor. She went to bed to 
dream that her reliances for bread and coal in the 
duller times of winter were secured by a granite 
front, marble counters silver trimmed, and pala- 
tial upholstery in the bank parlor. She awoke to 
find the State’s Savings Institution an orange 
sucked hollow by robber officials and the officials 
fled, leaving her little consolation beyond the 
costly glory of having nursed the greatest fugitive 
villain of the age and dwarfed Boston Winslow 
below the merit of mention by the side of Chicago 
Spencer. Fourteen thousand depositors and their 
families had been plundered of a million anda 
half of dollars. The President is indicted after 
he reaches Europe and the Cashier and Assistant 
while in hiding nearer home; but the wicked laugh 
in their seclusion, the widow weeps for her stolen 
dollars and they come not. 

Twenty days later and a receiver becomes mas- 
ter of the Merchants’, Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
Savings Bank, containing little but its promises 
and its inability to keep them. A new set of six 
thousand depositors clamored for the almost even 
million dollars due them, and got nothing but 
their own grief. With a coolness that would be 





who was father, mother and offspring of the con- 

cern, sits in the market place and tells his victims 
that there has been an explosion and they must 
look in the hole tor the fragments. Having 
placed above his door a gilded bee hive, with 
peculiar propriety, he was indicted for stealing 
the honey and lodged in a cell some other culprit 
had vacated. But somebody’s money has foun 

him bail and he is out. 4 

At the end of another week the last of the large 
savings banks comes crashing in calamity about 
the ears of the community and the stone watch- 
dog above the door of the Fidelity becomes a 
mocking symbol, rather the cur that kills sheep 
than the faithful friend of the fireside. When the 
Myers concern gave up, the managers of the 
Fidelity disclosed its limping condition and cut off 
the last fragment of public confidence by an 
attempt to crutch it with an amendment of the 
by-laws allowing no deposits withdrawn but on 
the first Monday of each month; and that only 
after thirty days notice on small amounts and 
sixty days on all excess of $100; and then only 
ten per cent. of the deposit. This unprecedented 
assumption of power over trust funds smacked of 
fraud, confessed a death illness and inspired the 
speedy application to court for the appointment 
of areceiver. The application turned upon said 
amendment to the by-laws, the court deciding that 
the same was one of the monsters born of men to 
which Law would not become wet-nurse. The 
doors closed, and, day by day, now the comfort- 
able craftsman with a half thousand ‘‘ saved,” the 
apple and peanut peddler whose solitary hundred 
had been gleaned in nickel and copper, the school 
mistress saving against a marriage season, and the 
aged widow with the remnant of her inheritance 
on deposit pace the Randolph street pavement in 
despair and chafe against the grated windows at 
times as the mad animals of a menagerie despoiled 
of their liberty. But there is little blood in the 
turnip, and their rage is useless beyond the ventila- 
tion of outraged confidence. The depositors who 
thus ery unto this latter Moloch of their substance 
and get no answer save the mocking echo num- 
ber eight thousand, and the aggregate of their 
losses is about one million and a half. Meantime 
Josaphat, the Jew banker for the earnings of rag- 
pickers and their kind departed and left nothing 
but a debt of forty thousand dollars due one thou- 
sand of his countrymen. 

Here, then,stands out the giant aggregate of thirty 
thousand people of Chicago from whom a dozen 
men have taken the startling sum of four millions 
of dollars which they refuse to refund. Consid- 
ering that the majority of these depositors are 
heads of families, it is safe to say that a round 
hundred thousand people, one-fourth of the city’s 
population, are to suffer by these samples of a re- 
fined mode of bank robbery. Infamy and idiocy 
have combined to set forth a most sumptuous 
feast of sorrow, suffering, and crime-seed. What 
ought to be done unto the ringleaders? A half 
dozen bandits plundered a little bank at North- 
field, Minnesota, and mounted men rode up and 
down the forests till the villains lay dead or in 
dungeons. A club of culprits halted a train on 
the plains and plundered a wealthy corporation of 
only sixty thousand, but their crime carried neither 
hunger nor cold into the house of even one. Yet 
rewards are offered, pursuit made, and the gold 
robbers shot without a hearing. Diamond-studded 
Chicago bankers gormandize their extravagance, 
their speculative gamblings, or their penchant for 
clean-cut theft in the sum of four millions, billet 
hunger and nakedness upon one hundred thousand 
poor but respectable people, and out of the gilded 
coterie one man alone is, so far, barely placed un- 
der arrest. 

What have been the causes?) When the high- 
wayman assaults and robs his victim, the cause of 
the victim’s loss is easily traced. The same sim- 
ple logic accounts for a large part of the loss in 
the late savings banks. It traces half a million to 
the President of the State’s Savings, and his 
flight is confession. In the case of Myers, who 
robs the Merchant’s, Farmer’s and Mechanic’s 
Bauk, to meet liabilities aggregating nearly one 
million the receiver has so far found only $30,000 
in valid assets, though Myers’s indictment was 
for the embezzlement of only $200,000. For how 
much more downright plundering is responsible 





admirable in a good cause the man Sidney Myers, 





cannot now be told. In the case of the Fidelity, 








friends display a questionable kindness, and at- 
tribute all the loss to weakness rather than 
wickedness among its officers. But impoverished 
depositors find it hard to see wherein the man 
who loans trust funds to reckless speculators on 
notoricusly worthless securities is better than 
the man who pockets the same and runs 
away. Fast living among the bankers, ne- 
glect by directors, and a system of taking money 
from the banks by officers and calling it a loan, 
and speculations as uncertain of profit as a lottery 
ticket, have all largely contributed as causes of 
the crash that has come. Trust funds have been 
gambled away in all sorts of ventures. Real 
estate, taken as collateral in balloon times and at 
inflated values, has fallen to the banks and is 
found worthless fof anything but taxation. Then, 
too, the capital stock upon which the banks are 
started is largely a myth. Under tha mysterious 
charm attaching to the name ‘‘ bank,” men who 
could not borrow $100 on their individual word 
or worth hoist a bank sign, and people flock in 
and leave money with them in thousands without 
a scrap of security. 

One of the causes for this increase in reckless 
speculation is plain enough—the immunity ac- 
corded public and private defaulters and defraud- 
ers of governmentsand men. When a postmaster 
ean default for $40,000 and walk the streets un- 
arraigned; when a National Bank president can 
defraud a community out of a half million dol- 
lars and continue unpunished except by popular 
curses; when government robbers in the whisky 
traffic are allowed to add millions to the taxes of 
their neighbors to make good the revenues the 
robbers have stolen, and pardon constantly sup- 
plements poor or no prosecution in aid of their 
liberty and their freedom from fines; then, other 
men of like larcenic instincts accept these results 
as injunctions to go and do likewise. And they 
go and they do it. 











WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


HE latest defrauder in the East was a worker 

in church affairs, an honored member of soci- 
ety, a trusted dealer in financial circles. His edu- 
cation was of the strictest ; his family connections 
of the highest and the best. And he is a forger; 
for whom the detectives are looking; whose right- 
ful place is in the narrow cell of Sing Sing or 
Auburn, and whose chief hope of escape from 
well merited punishment is in the possibility that 
the defrauded may accept the estate of his wife 
and let the guilty go. For three years he has 
been carrying on a long succession of increasing 
forgeries. The crime was not perpetrated in a 
moment of sudden heat; it required premedita- 
tion, deliberation, and thoughtful design. And 
he is but one of many. 

And asin Philadelphia the reported comments 
upon it are disheartening. One clergyman pal- 
liates the offense by the unproved assertion that 
the defrauder made nothing personally by his 
frauds. One reporter speaks of his ‘‘ misfortune.” 
His clerk sends him word that he may escape—at 
least sends him word so that he does escape—and 
declares himself justified in doing so. The papers 
are full of the fraud to-day; the wonder falls be- 
fore some new surprise to-morrow. God forbid 
that we should speak with bitterness of the 
unhappy criminal and refugee who has perhaps 
already gone to God’s judgment bar for trial. If 
he that is without sin is to cast the first stone 
this criminal will escape without broken bones; 
for the revelation concerning the moral state of 
commercial circles in these successive disclosures 
of fraud is something appalling. What poisonous 
malaria is there in the air before which such men 
as Mr. Lambert, and Mr. Morton, and Mr. Gilman 
succumb? Speculation, gambling, theft, these 
steps succeed each other with frightful facility in 
the progress downward. Mr. Gilman would not 
have forged that first check in acommunity where 
moral principle was stalwart and moral honor 
high. 

Does it not also disclose a fatal defect in our 
Christian society? It is idle to say that Chris- 
tianity is not on trial; Christianity is not, but 
Christian men and Christian institutions are. The 
world looks to see what sort of fruit grows in the 
garden of the Lord, picks a defaulter, and turns 








away with a wry face. Christianity was not on 
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trial when Tetzel went hawking indulgences over 
Europe to the highest bidder; but the organization 
that called itself the Church of Christ was on 
trial, was weighed in the balances and was found 
wanting. To-day the Christian church is on 
trial. Are there no Protestant indulgences? Is 
there no Protestant absolution? Does the Protes- 
tant pulpit thunder out, Thou shalt not steal? 
Does it teach its congregations to abhor that 
which is evil? Is there real education of the 
conscience? Or is the institution on which the 
community has been accustomed to rely for the 
atoning of conscience, for the nerving of the soul 
against subtle temptation, become itself unnerved 
and low in tone? Has the salt lost its savor? Is 
it no longer an antiseptic? Is it powerless to cure 
or to prevent corruption? 

In what the fault may lie we do not undertake 
here to say. But fault there is, deep, widespread 
and dangerous; fault in chureb, in ministry, in 
Christian society. It is high time for the religious 
teachers to lay aside theologicdl conflicts and 
doubtful disputations and address themselves to 
the solution of these questions. It is high time for 
a day, perhaps many days, of fasting and prayer; 
for it is quite evident that this devil of peculation 
goeth out in no other way. 











UPHOLSTERY IN LITERATURE. 


jb every home history of household furnishing 
4 there is one epoch, sometimes of long continu- 
ance, when every one and every thing in the house 
becomes subordinate to the upholsterer. It will 
be conceded by most people that this epoch began 
when they themselves found things unsatisfactory 
and did not know how to improve them. They 
called in the upholsterer and straightway all things 
became new—and different; if only the family 
purse held out, there would remain scarcely a 
familiar spot upon which the eye could rest. But 
later, if the Householder grew in taste and sense, 
there gradually dawned a conviction that curtains 
where there were no recesses, cabinets which were 
empty, tinsel-filled grates which could never hold 
fuel and fire, elegant lamps which never could be 
lighted and vases which never ‘were filled, were 
utterly inappropriate and meaningless except as 
acknowledgements of the owner’s original poverty 
of taste and invention. 

Rising—or descending, as the case may be— 
from household art to the history of art purely 
pictorial the same epoch may be found; indeed, it 
is without end except to a few rare spirits, as will 
be inferred after a tour of any exhibition of pict- 
tures. 

And now the upholsterer is making an en- 
ergetic bid for the exclusive control of American 
literature. He, or the sentiment from which he 
is evolved, never appears without cause, and in 
the case of literature this is illustrated by the fact 
that in books upholstery is never indulged in ex- 
cept where blankness and feebleness or something 
worse need to be hidden. Publishers are in steady 
receipt of manuscripts in which elegant word- 
building endeavors to hide poverty of thought, 
sentiment or feeling, while the afflictions imposed 
upon the newspaper editor by the same class of 
writers will never be known in this world. Were 
inanity all that this literary upholstery is made 
to hide the condition of literature would not be 
so bad, but unfortunately the rule now is that 
decoration justifies the use of any material that 
may be used as a basis. Some recent efforts ap- 
pear to have been worked upon gauze and others 
upon sponge, but more serious and more repellent 
bases are not lacking. The vilest of human 
passions, the most flagrant violations of human 
and divine law, are now deemed fit for general 
contemplation if only properly upholstered. 

It is a common fashion to dignify upholstery 
by the name of art, but a more utter misnomer 
could not exist. When art begins upholstery 
ends. The mission of one is to create, to idealize, 
and to make distinct the true; the aim of the 
other is to cover, to hide, and to disguise. Con- 
founded as they may be by the thousands who 
cannot distinguish between them, they may be 
known from each other by any one with honest 
eyes and heart. Art, whether in the household, 
the studio or the library, means strength, truth, 
grace, and all things as they should be; upholstery 
is either a confession of weakness or a screen for 
poverty or rottenness. 


NOTES. 


—We shall publish in our successive issues compact 
reports of Rev. Joseph Cook’s Boston lectures. In 
these reports we shall condense the substance of his 
thoughts into a column of the Christian Union for busy 
men who have not time to read them in full or prefer 
to leave the reading for more leisure time. The full! 
reports our readers will find in the Boston ‘‘ Weekly 
Advertiser”; or they may await the publication in book 
form by J. R. Osgood & Co. The first of these lectures 
appears in this week’s paper. 

—The newest bit of news is the card of the A. M. A. 
in our Religious News columns. Here is a society 
which has suffered a reduction of its working force, 
kept well up in its work, paid off a quarter of its debt, 
and issues its card to tell its friends of the fact. That 
is a good society to pay funds toin hard times. It has 
reduced its own debt; but it has not reduced the debt 
which Christian churches owe to Christ, represented in 
the Negro and the Chinese. That remains at the old 
figure. 

—It needed no great stretch of charity, only a little 
worldly wisdom, to know that no clergyman could have 
said what the reporters attributed to Dr. Nevin, of 
Philadelpbia, that be felt a kind of holy joy at Mr. 
Morton’s fall. That would have been a very devil’s 
joy. What he did say was that he rejoiced that Mr. 
Morton had béen found out. Except Mr. Morton him- 
self, who does not? 

—Providerce is a good place in which to raise money. 
When the Baptists met there in May they undertook to 
raise $17,000 and ended with taking in $36,000; and 
when the American Board met there last week with a 
debt of $41,000, the meeting paid it all off in less than 
an hour—‘ $1,000 a minute,” as our correspondent well 
puts it—and the enthusiasm got so high that they went 
ae money the next day after the debt was all 
paid. 

—The United States garrison at Fort Yuma has been 
overpowered and treated with contempt by the South- 
ern and Texas Pacific Railroad companies. To be 
sure the garrison consisted merely of Major Dunn and 
the non-commissioned officer and private of his com- 
mand—a fair average garrison for a frontier post under 
the existing management of our military affairs—but 
the defeat is none the less crushing on that account, 
and it is matter for congratulation that no blood ap- 
pears to have been shed. It seems that the two railroad 
companies mentioned have been at loggerbeads, and 
there are disputed claims before the authorities at 
Washington. Pending a hearing of both sides the 
Secretary of War was requested to prevent the com- 
pletion of a bridge over the Colorado River, and issued 
orders accordingly. At midnight on the 30th ult., when 
the solitary soldier lay dreaming in bis bunk he was 
aroused and ordered to fall in under arms. The track- 
layers were at work on the bridge, and the entire gar- 
rison was posted in a body to repel their advance. No 
doubt it did its best, but the Western track-layer was 
too much for it and swept it from the path. An at- 
tempt on the part of the Major to arrest the superin- 
intendent of construction was likewise defied. The 
utter inefficiency of our army was never more con- 
spicuously exhibited. 

—Before our next number goes to press Cleopatra’s 
needle may have reached English waters. The opera- 
tions of surrounding it bya cylindrical iron caisson, 
rolling it into the water and towing round te Alexan- 
dria harbor were successfully performed, the caisson was 
found to be perfectly seaworthy and started on its 
ocean voyuge under favorable auspices. On Sunday 
the ‘‘ World”. announced ‘‘by authority” that the 
Khedive of Egypt had offered to present the twin 
obelisk, now left standing alone, to the city of New 
York, and the English contractors who have the present 
job in hand have offered to deliver the obelisk in New 
York for $100,000. In the ‘ Tribune” of Monday is 
an offer from Mr. Charles Storrs to pay one fiftieth of 
this required sum. An American engineer now offers 
to undertake the work for the sum named, and puts in 
a plea for the employment of home talent. If the 
‘* World’s” information is officially confirmed the sum 
named would seem a small one to pay for such a relic 
of antiquity. 

—In the death of Archbishop Bayley, of Baltimore, 
the Roman Catholic Church loses one of_its wisest and 
most esteemed officers. He was born in this city in 
1814, and was descended from one of the old Knicker- 
bocker families. It was at first intended that he should 
be a physician, and he qualified himself for entering that 
profession. He was naturally, however, of a religious 
turn of mind, and soon decided to take orders in the 
Episcopal Church and became rector of St. Andrew’s, 
Harlem. Here he formed the acquaintance of some 
earvest Catholic clergymen, including Cardinal McClos- 
key, then a youvg priest, and was shortly persuaded to 
join their church. Hhs career has always been charac- 
terized by great wisdom and moderation, and his Prot- 





estant contemporaries may well mourn his loss. 





MICHIGAN NOTES. 

EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Port Huron, Sept. 22-23, 1877. 
HIS city is built at the point where the river 
St. Clair issues from Lake Huron. The river is 
very beautiful and pours out rejoicingly from the 
lake at the rate of eight miles an hour, but onee 
assured of its escape it tempers its speed to four 
miles an hour, though the average between the 
two lakes, Huron and Erie, is about three miles 
an hour. The Grand Trunk Railroad of Canada 
crosses into Michigan at this point and is the 
chief channel of immigration into the States from 
Canada, the Swedes, Norwegians, Danes and Ger- 
mans constituting the bulk of emigrants. Next 
to New York Port Huron has the largest 
pumber of emigrants landed of any port in the 
United States. I am told that only about fifteen 
per cent. settle in Michigan, the others pushing 
on to the North West, to Missouri and Kansas. 
I was surprised to learn that this constitutes the 
fifth collection Revenue District in the order of 
goods and customs. Large shipments are made 
by New York houses to Western customers direct 
from England through this custom house, thus 
avoiding the crying evil of the delay and expense 
of the New York custom house. The Hudson 
Bay Company’s goods enter by this port for the 
Red River country. As many as three hundred 
bonds have been given ina single day for goods 
going into the British possessions. The custom 
house, which includes a basement for bonded 
warehouse, the post office and the United States 
court room, is a very fine stone edifice, good in 
proportion and excellent in finish. It ought to 
aid in correcting and improving the architecture 
of this region. 

The river St. Clair is an immense thoroughfare ; 
the whole marine commerce of the upper and 
lower lakes passes through it. For six months 
vessels pass this point at the rate of one every 
seven and one third minutes! Sometimes as high 
as three hundred and eleven have passed ina day. 
One does not need to be told of the animating 
scene when scores and hundreds of sailing vessels 
having been detained by contrary winds at length 
spread sails to a favoring gale, and, like a flock of 
gulls, fly through from lake to river or river to 
lake! 

Port Huron was the first place west of Buffalo 
settled by white men, a Jesuit Mission having 
been planted here -about 1660. The town is 
widely spread out upon a level surface, and has 
some beautiful streets and fine residences, with 
hospitable people. 

This city is suffering from the hard times, and 
from the exhaustion of its timber lands. It wasa 
few years ago a center of an immense lumber traf- 
fic. Only two or three mills are now in operation. 
The State of Michigan has been a great loser from 
the depression of the lumber market. One gen- 
tleman assured me on official authority that there 
had been a dead loss of not less than eight million 
of dollars—a sum not convenient for a new country 
to lose outright. 

Bay CITY AND WENONA. 


I have long heard of the Valley of the Saginaw 
and expected to find therein a vast industry ; but 
I was not prepared for so fine and flourishing a 
place as Bay City. The streets are wide, well 
paved, and lined on the business streets with fine 
brick buildings which would do no discredit to 
New York city. And yet about fifteen years ago 
there was nota brick store in the place! The 
great staples of the Saginaw are lumber and salt. 
But the farming lands of Bay county are said to 
“be of high quality, and when in afew years the 
supply of pine shall have been exhausted, there 
will yet rewain in agricultural wealth a basis of 
continuous prosperity. Timber soon gives out, 
but good farming lands grow better from year to 
year—or ought to! 

Remote from the ordinary routes of travel 
Northern Michigan is little known or appreciated. 
The wealth that flows, from this very Saginaw 
Valley will seem incredible to those who have not 
made it astudy. I have before me, thanks to the 
courtesy of conductors of the ‘‘ Lumberman’s 
Gazette,” a synopsis of business in the two chief in- 
dustries of the valley, salt and lumber. The whole 
valley is underlaid with salt rock. Wells are 
bored from seven to twelve hundred feet deep. 
Experiments are making to reach a yet deeper 
strata,of rock, as in Canada; but at two thou- 
sand feet no good results have been attained. All 
the large saw mills along the Saginaw have “salt 
blocks” also, the waste steam of the mill passed 





by series of pipes through the vats serving to 
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condense the salt water and reduce the salt to 
crystals. A million and a half barrels of salt were 
manufactured in this region in 1876—more than 
four hundred million pounds! Of lumber, over 
five hundred and seventy-four million feet were 
sawn. 

If one cannot talk logs, lumber, and salt he is 
not fit to travel in this region. It is worth a 
journey from New York just to spend a half day 
in Sage’s or McGraw’s mill. These two may rank, 
perhaps, as the finest lumber mills in the world. 
Sage’s was built about twelve years ago, and was 
then the finest in operation. It will cut, without 
special driving, about two hundred thousand feet 
in a day of twelve hours. Ona trial trip it cut in 
eleven and a quarter hours two hundred and 
sixty thousand feet, and piled the same, with the 
exception of thirty thousand feet ! 

McGraw’s Mill is just completed and has added 
some improvements to Sage’s mill. Its capacity is 
about three hundred thousand feet a day, and on 
trial it once cut three hundred and seventy thou- 
sand feet in twelve hours. A lumber kiln is con- 
nected with it, in which green boards are thor- 
oughly seasoned and fit for working in eight days. 

A sail from Bay City to East Saginaw, another 
fine city, upon the Saginawriver, is of great inter- 
The shores are lined with logs the whole 
way. One could almost walk on logs the entire 
distance, with unwet feet. One saw mill is hardly 
passed before another comes in sight, and all of 
them are salt makers as well as lumber mills. 

The handling of logs—hauling them into the 
mill, placing them on the ways, the turning of 
them by machinery—is an operation which one 
tight watch by the hour with a different inter- 
est, but hardly less than that of watching Niag- 
ara. Powerful steam engines—three, four, and 
even five—control all the work. Acres of logs lie 
outside in booms or cribs. They are sorted for 
length, quality, size, ete., by men who know every- 
thing about a log at a glance. Down goes a 
jack- frame upon an iron-shod inclined plane, and 
plunges into the water all over. Instantly two 
logs seem to know that they are wanted and move 
up over the submerged car which begins to rise, 
drawn by a chain worked within the mill, and 
rushes up with the logs on its back into the second 
story, where saws are. Once upon a level, witha 
dextrous twirl of a timber hook the logs roll to 
right and left and the jack runs back for another 
load. Machinery begins to play. Levers with 
wheels at their end sink, fun back, get behind 
the log, rise up and push it as if it were a straw 
on to the ‘‘ ways.” Nosluggish action here. The 
log runs upon a circular saw revolving two hun 
dred times a minute, and almost like the cut of a 
razor the slab is shaved off. Up rises from be- 
neath an arm, with iron teeth, looking for all the 
world like a crocodile’s jaw, siezes the log and 
turns it over in a second, and away it goes again 
buzzing to have another section ripped off, and 
in a minute the huge log is sailing off in the shape 
of boards. While thisis going on several forms 
of gang-saws are eating up logs with incredible 
power. One after another they come and disap- 
pear until one begins to feel that nothing can 
long satisfy the insatiable maw of such a mill! 
And, indeed, nothing can! River after river has 
had either bank cleared off, and the pine forests 
of Michigan are rapidly melting away. 

I am writing from the beautiful city of Detroit, 
a city of beautiful residences and landscape 
streets. But I must take another letter to speak 
of the many pleasant places visited. x 


est. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—Please inform me what is the best Bible atlas published ; 
also whether there is any Bible dictionary better than Smith’s, 
and whether there is a revised edition of Smith’s? 


Probably the best atlas is Smith’s, published 
by. Little, Brown & Co., but it is very expen- 
sive—we believe that it costs twenty-five dollars. 
For ordinary use we know nothing better than 
one published by the American Tract Society. The 
American edition of Smith’s Bible Dictionary, 
published by Hurd & Houghton in four volumes, 
is the best. Beware of any of the condensations, 
none of whichfare‘at all satisfactory. 

—Is it right or wrong to make and receive calls on Sab 
bath evenings? Also, Isit wrong to take a ride for recreation 
on the Sabbath ? 

We cannot answer these questions directly, 
both because we are not,the keeper of any man’s 
conscience, and also because the answers depend 
upon circumstances altogether. Under the Old 


Testament everything was settled by rule ; under 
the New Testament there are no rules; ye are 











THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


man ; and the object of it is not doubtful—it was 
given for the purpose of rest, ¢. e., to recuperate 
both soul and body for Christian work. Generally 
whatever sends you back to the week better pre- 
pared to do God’s work through the week in daily 
duty is right; only use not your liberty for an 
occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one an- 
other; and let not your good be evil spoken of. 

—It is my custom after my children return from Sunday- 
school to sit down with them and read from the Scriptures. 
Yesterday I was explaining to them about the good angels 
and the bad angels, the fight with Satan, and why he was 
turned out of heaven. After so doing my little boy of eight 
years put this question to me: “ Mamma, why did not God 
kill Satan right away and have done with him, and not let 
him go about the earth making God’s people do wicked 
things?”’ And upon another occasion he wished to know 
““why God allowed Satan to be in the Garden of Eden.”’ I 
told bim he must wait until he became a man, then he would 
understand ail thosethings. But that does not seem to satisfy 
him, and so I come to you, Mr. Editor, for advice. How shall 
I answer this little inquirer so as to satisfy him and myself? 

Children are generally satisfied to know as much 
as mother knows. You do not know. Say so. 
Then turn the child to inquiries of a more prac- 
tical nature. In general we should not advise 
teaching a child much about Satan; the Bible 
really tells very little about him ; and Milton was 
not an inspired prophet. The best way to guard 
the heart, of child or adult, against evil is to fill 
it full of good. 

—A mother wishes to teach her two children, aged 8 and 4. 
some pure, good, tasteful verses, or little poems. Sometbirg 
higher than Old Mother Goose, and yet within, at least, the 
partial comprehension of her children. This in adoption of 
an idea recently advanced by one of yourcontributors. What 
book, if any, contains such a selection. 

The Harpers have in press and will early issue 
what we judge from a cursory examination of 
advance sheets will contain admirable material 
for your purpose; ‘‘Our Baby,” edited by Mrs. 
Warner, and published by the American Tract 
Society is a charming little book, very tastefully 
issued and deservedly very popular. Mary Mapes 
Dodge has edited a book, full of rollicking humor, 
and of the mystic imagination which made Mother 
Goose without a peer in child’s literature ; Whit- 
tier’s ‘‘Child Life” is probably too old for your 
wants. 

—Have I a right and would it be expedient for me to ad- 
minister the Lord’s supper under the following circumstances. 
Iam preaching here to a church financially weak. They do 
not feel like installing me for they doubt their ability to sus- 
tain worship much longer. The neighboring clergy will not 
ordain without installation. Having just left the seminary, I 
do not like to ask older men to exchange, and two have not 
offered to exchange even after a plain hint from our deacon 
that we had not enjoyed a communion service fora long time 
and would like such a service. There have been two reclaim- 
ed and one hopeful conversion during the three months of 
my work here and I think [that they would remain if I 
officiated ; and not otherwise. 

You have a right to administer the communion. 
There is no authority whatever in the New Testa- 
ment for the idea that the right to administer it 
belongs to aclerical order. That idea is consistent 
in the sacerdotal system ; it bas no place in Prot- 
estantism. The question of expediency is another 
matter. It is generally not expedient to break 
over the religious usage of any church or commu- 
nity except for some decided advantage. The 
enjoyment of a communion season by your church 
is such an advantage. If you cannot secure it by 
excbange, and if your church officers, and so far 
as you know your church members, desire you to 
administer it, do so. But whatever you do, do 
not make the communion an occasion for a church 
controversy. 

—For a young minister whose reading, whose library, and 
whose purse are all rather limited, which is preferable— 
“Smith’s Unabridged Bible Dictionary,’’ or ** McClintock 
and Strong’s Religious Encyclopedia ” ? 

The two works are quite different in their scope. 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary is exclusively Biblical. 
It contains not even any Biblical theological 
topics. Thus the only treatment of the atone- 
ment is the account of the Jewish day of atone- 
ment. McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia, on 
the other hand, covers the entire range of Bib 
lical, theological and ecclesiastical literature. It 
is, in fact, a comprehensive and compact theolog- 
ical library. For purely Biblical study Smith’s 
work is preferable; for the general purposes of 
the clergyman McClintock's work is better, be- 
cause it covers the larger range. 

F. E. 8.—There is no better commentary on the 
whole Bible for popular use than that of Jameson, 
Faussette and Brown. The best but also the most 
expensive edition is one in six volumes published 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co. ; a cheaper edition in 
one voluwe is published by a Hartford subscription 
publishing house. It is less critical but more 
spiritually suggestive than the so-called ‘*Speak- 
er’s Commentary,” and less cumbersome than 





not under the law. The Sabbath was made for 
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EVERY-DAY LIFE AT COLLEGE.—II. 
By C. F. THwina. 





HE student’s work of study is constantly re- 

lieved by recreation of various kinds. He 
usually devotes at least an hour of each day to 
physical exercise. In determining in what way to 
take his exercise several methods are open to his 
choice. If he is fond of boating, he puts his shell 
into the river late? of a afternoon, and, after an 
hour’s steady pull, returns ready for an evening’s 
work. If he enjoys ball playing and belongs 
to either the college or his class nine, he finds 
that the running, throwing and batting of a few 
innings rests his brain as well as hardens his 
muscles. If he is a member of the football eleven, 
the rushing, kicking and tumbling of a game 
affords all the daily exercise he wishes. But in 
neither boating, base nor football do many stu- 
dents find their exercise. In college as well as 
out these sports are relegated to experts, and the 
amateur who handles an oar or throws a ball is 
liable in consequence of his awkwardness to be- 
come a laughing stock. A large number of stu- 
dents, therefore, practice daily in the gymnasium; 
and in swinging of clubs, dipping on the parallel 
bars and jumping on the spring-board every part 
of the body receives its proper share of exercise. 
But a still larger number prefer to take their ex- 
ercise in the open air and sunshine. Walking, 
therefore, is the usual method in which most stu- 
dents find physical relaxation and recreation. The 
pedestrian student seldom walks less than three 
miles of a pleasant day, and from a tramp of 
twice this distance he often returns with an elastic 
step. A few students, however, are found in 
every college who have no system for taking phys- 
ical exercise; but, happily, their number is de- 
creasing every decade. The best students in our 
colleges are no longer known by the narrowness 
of their chests or the sallowness of their com- 
plexions. 

The methods students adopt in taking mental 
recreation are as numerous and diverse as those 
employed in physical relaxation. Society, light 
literature, and the secret society are probably the 
most usual; but in cards, the theater, and music 
many students also find their diversion. There 
are students who spend four years in a college 
town without once setting foot inside one of its 
homes. But the Jarge majority of students are 
welcomed to most of the homes of a college town, 
and are always glad to avail themselves of, and 
are deeply grateful for, the privileges thus offered. 
Large parties and balls they usually avoid, but 
informal gloveless calls are their delight. Invi- 
tations to dinner they are seldom known to de- 
cline; and no good deacon can find an easier way 
to reach the heart of a college man than by ask- 
ing him to tea of a Saturday night. 

In the weekly meeting of the secret society, 
also, and in preparing to take part in its exercises 
many wen find relaxation from their heavy work 
About a secret society hangs to many eyes an awful 
mystery. The dark curtains of the windows of 
its rooms are never raised; no whisper of its pro- 
ceedings is suffered to be lisped outside of its ever- 
locked doors; and the cabalistic pin worn by its 
members too often suggests the tortures of the 
Inferno. Buta secret society is usually only an 
association of students designed for literary or 
dramatic culture or for social enjoyment. Its 
secrecy is in many cases only a bugbear to inspire 
those who are not members with awe and wonder. 
Meetings are held either each week or fortnight, 
and continue for two or three hours.: If the so- 
ciety is literary, the programme of an evening: 
consists usually of essays, orations, debates, and 
other exercises of a similar character. If it is 
dramatic, the farce or operetta awakens roars of 
inextinguishable laughter in the little audience. 
In many colleges, however, secret societies are 
unknown, but the character of the open society 
seldom varies from the type of the secret organi- 
zation. 

In games, too, as whist and chess, many stu- 
dents find more or less of diversion. Whist is, of 
course, very popular; and occasionally a mania 
for chess-playing runs through a college with the 
thoroughness with which the measles run through 
a community, and quite as quickly disappears. 
The theater, also, provides the students in all city 
colleges with excellent opportunities for mental 
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recreation, and the Christian and diligent as well 
as the un-Christian and indolent student occasion- 
ally, at least, attends. Those interested in music, 
too, find pleasant relaxation in singing with the 
glee clubs with which every college is fully fur- 
nished. 

A few students, however, in every college find 
in literature the most delightful recreation. To 
them, as to Mr. Emerson in his Cambridge days, 
Shakespeare and Waverly are more restful as well 
as more entertaining than the farce or the debate. 
The character of the general literature which stu- 
dents read differs, of course, with different per- 
sons and with different colleges. At Harvard, 
however, during the first two years of the course 
fiction is by far the most popular. About four- 
fifths of the books taken from the college library 
by Freshmen and about two-fifths of those taken 
by Sophomores are, in many years, of this class, 
But in the last two years of the college course 
this proportion is reduced to one-fifth, and the 
remaining four-fifths are almost equally divided 
between essays, biography, history, and poetry. 
Of the novelists, Dickens and Thackeray are the 
most read, and closely following them are George 
Eliot, Trollope, Macdonald, Reade, ‘and Scott. 
Of the Macaulay, Carlyle, Addison 
(Spectator), and Emerson are the most popular; 
and Macaulay, also, of the historians is the most 
read. Among the poets, the volumes of Long- 
fellow and Tennyson are the most sought after, 
and, following their works, those of Whittier, 
Mrs. Browning, Lowell, Holmes and Emerson. 

But college life, like life outside of college, has 
its vicious side. The vices of students are the 
vices of young men in business and in trade. 
Those vices or misdemeanors that were once pecul- 
iar to the college man are rapidly disappearing. 
The stealing of the tongue of the chapel bell or 
hoisting a bleating lamb to the chapel tower are 
pranks now seldom perpetrated. Hazing, too, has 
in many colleges become a lost art; and the 
Sophomore who inflicts any indignity upon a 
gentlemanly Freshman is thoroughly despised. 
Hazing was never introduced to any extent in 
the Western colleges; in the few Eastern 
colleges in which it still lingers the publie senti- 
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ment of the students is becoming every year more 
opposed to the vicious practice. It is, however, 
in respect to the more dangerous immoralities of 
the college that the mother is anxious about her 
son. The anxiety, however, if his moral character 
is well established, need be no greater than if he 
were shielded from temptation by her own personal 
It is very seldom that a student whose 
training at home during the first seventeen years 
of his life has been elevating. and who is addicted 
to no evil habit, on entering college becomes either 
a libertine or a tippler in the course of the four 
years. If a man’s principles are firm on entering 
college, they will in nearly all instances be more 
firm on leaving college. If they are not firm, he 
should not be allowed to enter college at all, as 
he would not be allowed to enter into business in 
a strange city a hundred miles away from his 
home. 

But the religious side of the student’s life is in 
most colleges more marked than its vicious. The 
Christian men are far superior in influence as well 
as much larger in numbers than the dissolute. 
About two fifths of the students in New England 
colleges and about one half of those in West- 
ern colleges are professing Christians; in Eastern 
colleges the proportion is probably the highest 
at Amberst, about four-fifths of whose students 
are Christians, and lowest at Harvard, where the 
proportion is exactly reverse, one Christian being 
found among every five students. But in several 
Western colleges nine-tenths of the students are 
professing Christians. The religious life in college, 
in its exterior relations, flows through various 
channels. It is customary for each college to have 
at least one religious society, of which nearly all 
the Christian students are members. It holds 
ineetings each week or fortnight, and essays upon 
religious topies and other literary exercises com- 
pose an evening’s programme. Under its charge, 
also, the prayer meetings are usually conducted. 
In most colleges two prayer meetings are held 
each week, on Sunday and Wednesday evenings. 
The Sunday evening meeting is open to all the 
students, and is led by one of their number or by 
a college professor. The meeting of Wednesday 
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evening is primarily a class prayer meeting, and 
only the members of each of the four classes are 
present. Daily prayei meetings are also held in 
some colleges for a half hour. 

The Sunday of the college student is the happi- 
est day of the week. In its observance he is like 
Paul, a Hebrew of the Hebrews: ceasing work at 
Saturday noon or sunset, he seldom resumes it 
before Monday morning. After his midday dinner 
on Saturday he takes a long walk or gallop into 
the country, and the evening he spends in read- 
ing, in calling upon his next door neighbor, or in 
musing before his open grate. On Sunday he is 
punctually in his seat in the college chapel—more 
often, however, from compulsion than from 
hoice, for the preaching to which he listens is 
too often of a metaphysical or apologetic charac- 
ter, better fitted for ministerial associations than 
for young men pursuing college studies. The im- 
provement, however, in college preaching in these 
respects has been marked in the course of the last 
generation. At the present time eloquent and 
practically helpful sermons are preached from not 
a few college pulpits each Sunday. For spending 
the margin of the day which the attendance at 
church leaves him he finds many delightful ways. 
He writes a long letter home. He devotes an hour 
to the papers and magazines in the reading room. 
He reads Carlyle, George Eliot, or any author in 
whom he is specially interested. Mental rest and 
moral culture the day gives him ; and at its close 
his heart is conscious of the presence of nobler 
purposes than at its beginning, and his brain is 
more vigorous for its new week’s work. 














THEOLOGY AND SCIENCE. 
By Proressor L. T. TOWNSEND, D.D. 
(FOURTH PAPER.] 

W E ‘have already spoken of the chasm be- 

tween the living and the non-living, which 
materialists are unable to pass except upon the 
supposition that there is a God. We now men- 
tion a second difficulty which stands in the way 
of anti-supernaturalism, namely, the inability of 
natural selection to perform the task assigned it. 
In consequence there is at this point another im- 
portant break in the ranks of scientific men. This 
hypothesis of selection, which maintains that 
among races in the struggle for life the weaker 
are destroyed and the stronger in the long run 
survive, also the theory that desire and effort 
can produce new and improved organs, as a de- 
sire to see will result in the formation of an eye, 
were for a long time held by Mr. Darwin. He 
attempted thus to explain the supposed variations 


of species and genera, and also the doctrine of 


historic continuity. But natural selection, which 
is only an incident to evolution, has been so suc- 
cessfully opposed by several distinguished evolu- 
tionists that Darwin himself no longer insists 
upon it, gracefully confessing that, in his ‘‘ Origin 
of Species,” he ‘‘ attributed too much to the ac- 
tion of natural selection.” 

Schmidt, Dr. Verchow, Professor Hyatt and 
others already mentioned have not yet yielded 
this point, though it is clung to with less tenacity 
than formerly? 

Among those who pronounce most emphatically 
against natural selection are such eminent men 
as Nigeli, Broca and Naudin; also Professors 
Agassiz and Schoun, who deny the variability, 
advocating the persistency of specific types ; like- 
wise Professors Pictet and Gratiolet, Heer and Dr. 
Falconer who each reject the doctrine of trans- 
mutation of species with a wealth of statement 
which would be crushing to all save those whose 
theories are dearer to them than established facts. 

According to natural selection it should also be 
noted that the species ought to be on the increase. 
Skeptical science while confidently searching for 
evidence of this increase has been of late greatly 
disturbed to find that it nowhere exists. Ina 
word the drift of present investigation is towards 
the conclusion that the existing multitudes of 
species, instead of having their origin in a handful 
of primitive types, appeared at once full fledged 
both as to constitution and numbers, and that 
they are now slowly passing away, one after an- 
other, until at length but a handful will remain 
of all the multitudes which have walked the 
earth, there being no possible provision for their 
restoration. 

Likewise, according to evolution, the trans- 





mutation of species should be possible; hence 
there should be fertility among hybrids. But the 
sterility of hybrids, so far as the establishment of 
a new and distinct and self-propagating genus, or 
even marked species, is concerned, is now almost 
universally acknowledged as a settled fact. 

We are aware that Hiickel claims that some- 
times hybrids are not sterile, but a score of 
scientists just as emjnent assert the contrary ; 
and Hickel is obliged, in order to make the best 
showing as to his theory, to cite the progeny of 
the dog, the wolf and the fox; also that of the 
goat and sheep, and that of the rabbit and the 
hare. But one cannot fail to notice the resem- 
blance between the types here enumerated; ‘the 
oscillation around a primitive center,” which all 
scientists allow, may be the only explanation re- 
quired. But even in these apparent exceptions, 
where the species are so closely allied as in some 
instances to be scarcely distinguishable, ‘‘ the 
mongrel forms,” as Peschel says, ‘‘in some in- 
stances, were not successfully established, while 
in others the fertility of the hybrids was not con- 
tinued beyond a few generations.” Professor 
Kdlliker and M. Flourens rigidly maintain the 
same views. Edward Forbes, De Candolle and 
Mr. Wallace hold to a common formula, which 
may be thus expressed: ‘‘ Every species has come 
into existence coincident both in time and space 
with pretxisting closely-allied species.” It is in 
view of such opponents and such an array of facts 
that Professor Huxley is greatly perplexed by the 
facts staring him in the face, which militate so 
damagingly against his theories of evolution. In 
fine, naturalists seem compelled to admit the 
assumption long since made, that the sterility of 
crosses is a special arrangement to prevent the 
confusion of species by mingling, and conse- 
quently to prevent the transmutation of species 
by natural selection or otherwise. Peschel, the 
author of the ‘‘ Races of Man,” clearly demon- 
strates that among the sharply-defined animal 
forms any abandonment of original types is fol- 
lowed by the complete extinction of the family. 

We are thus led to the third serious difficulty 
standing in the way of anti-supernaturalism : the 
fact that though the foregoing objections to natural 
selection could be overcome, and though the non- 
living could become living, still the repeated un- 
spanned gaps appearing along the entire line of 
march ‘from the lower to the higher organisms 
are at present insuperable obstacles. In view of 
this fact and in connection with it occurs also 
another very important and general break in the 
ranks of physicists. 

A single illustration will be sufficient for our 
present purpose, namely, the scientific position of 
man in the great scale of being. The distance 
between man and the rest of the animal kingdom 
is now held to be nearly as spanless as that be- 
tween the non-living and the living. When, for 
instance, comparisons are instituted as to the cubic 
capacity of the brain, the results are scientifically 
startling. The size of the brain of the highest 
apes is thirty-four inches and of the lowest men 
sixty-eight inches; here hundreds of continuous 
links are required, but not one, after forty years 
of the most diligent search, has been discovered. 
Von Bischoff and Welcker have shown also that 
there is a fundamental and bridgeless distinction 
between the ourang-outang and the human brains, 
not only from the size but from the important 
physiological fact that their evolutions take place 
in opposite directions. The latest report is, there- 
fore, that the development of the one from the 
other is, from their internal structure, an utter 
impossibility. 

In the matter of speech and as to the monitions 
of conscience, and in all esthetic tastes, the chasm 
deepens and widens. As Sir George Mivart has 
said, ‘‘ The gorilla is no less a brute and no more 
a man in these distinguishing characteristics than 
is the humblest member of the monkey family to 
which he belongs.” Darwin, too, admits that the 
utter absence of links between apes and man is 
amazing. Almost the last words of Agassiz were 
these: ‘‘ For the development of man, gifted with 
high reason and will, and thus made a power 
above nature, there was required, as Wallace has 
urged, a special act of a being above nature, 
whose supreme Will is not only the source of nat- 
ural law but the working force of nature herself. 
This I still hold.” Professor Dana adopts a 
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his recent statement of the point before us: ‘If 
the links ever existed, their annihilation without 
trace is so extremely improbable that it may be 
pronounced impossible.” 

Professor Schmidt, Dr. Rud. Verchow, with a 
few others who are of the extreme wing of evo- 
lutionists, believing even in spontaneous genera- 
tion and kindred views, have lhkewise admitted, 
not only that no links have been discovered be- 
tween man and’ apes, but that none exist, and 
that none have ever existed. They then start the 
ingenious supposition that man and apes have 
sprung from some lower animal, and have de- 
veloped in different directions. Dr. Rud. Ver- 
chow thus states the hypothesis: ** The natural 
deduction, therefore, seems to be that by prog- 
ressive development an ape can never become a 
man; nay, rather, that this very development 
has created the deep gulf between them.” 

Thus, out of breath, with divided and demoral- 
ized ranks, extreme evolutionists no longer seek 
to bridge, by intermediate forms, the abyss be- 
tween man and the gorilla, but they daringly 
venture to bridge the deeper and broader gulf 
between man and the anthropomorphous apes on 
the one side and some unknown animal on the 
other. How modestly Schmidt puts the case: 
** What future times may, perhaps, discover are 
intermediate forms which go back to the common 
point of derivation of the present apes and of man.” 

‘* May, perhaps,” belongs to the sisterhood of 
‘* because.” Surely these are not a philosopher’s 
reasons; nor, in this instance, does the statement 
show the ordinary keen intuition of a woman’s 
reasoning. ‘T'o discuss at length such claims 
would give them a prominence such as they do 
not merit in these times of scientific exactness 
and positivism. 

We need not multiply quotations. We hazard 
nothing when saying that there is not an eminent 
scientific man living who dares now question the 
statement that not ‘‘a single plank on which one 
can tread with a firm foothold has been laid over 
the chasm which separates the human body, mind 
- and soul from the most advanced species of the 
brute creation.” 

Any claims to the contrary by men of second- 
class research are based upon nothing except 
assumption and presumption. Here, therefore, 
is one of the deep gulfs into which atheistic evo- 
lution is plunging. Wait patiently, O man of 
faith, and another of thy foes shall be seen no 
more. 

Mighty and suggestive questions confront us 
anew: What is this Life-power which has stood in 
the midst of these chasms and cataclysms of uni- 
versal history? What has wrought these miracles 
of creations and re-creations, of formations and 
re-formations? What is this which is found in 
the heights above and in the depths beneath? 

Scientific men of various schools, with bowed 
heads and reverent tone, are beginning to an- 
swer: Something not ourselves, infinite in wis- 
dom, power and majesty, whose creative work is 
miraculous, prophetic and orderly. 


modified form of evolution, yet the following is 








THE AMERICAN BOARD. 
FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


NHE 67th anniversary of this venerable body 
was held last week in the city of Providence. A 
great crowd was expected, and the result justified the 
expectation. Eighty-seven corporate and 500 hono- 
rary members were present, besides other friends of 
missions ‘“‘too numerous to mention.’’ The sessions 
were held in Music Hall, one of the best for such a 
gathering. The venerable Dr. Hopkins was present 
as usual to preside over the deliberations of the body, 
hale and vigorous, although now 75 years of age. 
Among the distinguished men present, also, were 
four presidents of colleges, the venerable Dr. Schauff- 
ler, now almost 80 years of age, and Hon. S. Wells 
Williams, so long missionary and Secretary of Lega- 
tion in China. 

The annual sermon was preached by President 
Fairchild, of Oberlin. It was a thoughtful, sensible 
discourse, and was listened to with profound atten- 
tion, even though the speaker’s elocution is not par- 
ticularly arousing. 

The annual report made suitable mention of the 
receut decease of Mr. Treat, so long the wise and 
efficient Home Secretary. Memorial resolutions were 
passed, and an address of rare beauty and power 
upon his character and services was made by Rev. 
Dr. Thayer, of Newport, his lifelong and intimate 
friend. 

Four other corporate members of the Board have 





passed away within the year: President Smith, of 
Dartmouth College; Rev. Henry Williams, of Illinois; 
William H. Lord, D.D., of Vermont; and Andrew W. 
Porter, Esq., of Massachusetts. Death has also claimed 
six of the missionary laborers: W. B. Capron, of In- 
dia; B. W. Parker, Sandwich Islands; H. A. Wilder, 
of South Africa; Dr. Benjamin Schneider, of Turkey ; 
Mrs. Hunt, of North China; and Miss Whipple, of 
the Dakota Mission. Six veterans, after a season of 
rest at home, have returned to their respective fields 
of labor; und twenty-five new workers, including 
six unmarried ladies, have gone forth within the 
year; these, sad to say, not for enlargement, not to 
reap new fields white to_the harvest, but only to 
hold positions already occupied. 

The past year has been a trying and eventful one, 
at homeand abroad. The continued financial depress- 
ion has precluded any advance; whilst war in Turkey, 
famine and pestilence in India have seriously inter- 
fered with missionary operations. Missionaries have 
had to pause in their legitimate work to care for the 
temporal wants of their fellow men; but this, in the 
end, may really advance their cause; and even now 
offers special opportunities in many instances for 
direct missionary labor. Men in peril and in suffering 
turn to the missionary for counsel aud support, and 
are more ready than ever to receive his instructions. 
And wherever in Turkey the war has not thrown the 
missionary stations into utter confusion, as at Erz- 
roum, Van and Bitlis, or wiped them out altogether, 
as at Ezki Zaghra, the work was never more prosper- 
ous; schools and chapels never more thronged or 
more successful in all their operations. Despite all 
hindrances, the year has been one of real progress in 
almost every tield. Twenty new churches have been 
organized, and nearly 2,000 new members have been 
received. Like advance has been made in the matter 
of education; the Theological School at Honolulu 
having been re-organized and put in charge of Rev. 
Dr. C. M. Hyde, late pastor at Haverhill, Mass., and 
other schools and colleges put in better working 
order. 

A special paper was presented on the morning of 
the second day by Dr. Alden, the new Home Secretary, 
on the question, ** Shall we have a missionary revival ?”’ 
a paper well drawn and most effectively read. Many 
have asked themselves of late, ‘‘Is there any body 
that can fill Mr. Treat’s place?’ Many said to them- 
selves, as this paper was read, ‘“‘ His place is filled.’ 
Dr. Alden’s reading arrests the attention at once and 
holds it to the end. This paper produced a profound 
impression upon the vast assembly. Many eyes were 
again aud again suffused with tears. 

Dr. Clark followed with like effectiveness on the 
“Claims of the Unevangelized upon the Christian 
Church.’ Dr. Behrends, of Providence, was then in- 
troduced and made a truly eloquent and stirring 
speech in the same line. It was felt that the time had 
really come for a missionary revival, that the world 
needs it, and the church would be blessed by it. All 
this was preparing the way for a grand coup d'état, 
which was sprung upon us in the evening. 

The Treasurer's report had showed a deficit of 
$48,000. This had been a sad weight on all minds, and 
operated as an inward check on the enjoyment of the 
occasion. It was not known that any one thought of 
an effort to lift the debt at this time. But the spirit- 
ual tone of the exercises had been deep and tender 
from the beginning; many were inwardly exclaim- 
ing, “If only that debt were out of the way we 
might hope to do something more this year than ever 
before for the heathen.’ Almost every speaker re- 
ferred to it aud deprecated it. As the exercises were 
thus progressing ou Wednesday eveniug ex-Governor 
Page, of Vermont, got the floor for a moment, and 
proposed that the debt should be paid then and there! 
Others objected; doubted the wisdom of the sugges- 
tion; feared it could not be done; wanted time at 
least to think of it until next evgning and consult 
about it and see if it was best to make the effort. 
Quite a discussion ensued. Gov. Page was on his feet 
half a dozen times, as cheery and good-natured as 
possible but as obstinate as a mule, insisting that the 
thing ought to be done that night and could be done. 
Whilst the wise ones on the platform feared, the 
audience responded to all Gov. Page’s suggestions 
with vociferous applause. The result was, the oppo- 
sition yielded, the effort was mude, and in about fifty 
minutes of real working time the whole amount was 
raised! Almost one thousand dollarsa minute! Next 
mornivg other subscriptions came in, making about 
$51,000 in all, or $3,000 more than the debt. Besides 
this a special contribution was taken on Thursday 
afternoon in the three churches where the Lord’s 
Supper was celebrated for the famine {sufferers in 
India, and $900 were raised there. 

The officers elected were the same as last year: Dr. 
Hopkins, President, Hon. William E. Dodge, Vice- 
President. The first was elected to that position at the 
last meeting in Provideuce just twenty years before, 
succeeding the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen. He 
thought this a good time to decline a re-election, but 
the board were not prepared to dispense with his 
services. 

Several new corporate members were appointed ; 
and after farewell services, ay usual, on Friday fore- 
noon, the board adjourned to meet next year in 
Milwaukie; Rev. Dr. Budington having been ap- 
pointed tne preacher for that occasion, with Rey. Dr. 
Magoun, of Iowa, alternate. 





Acligions Mews. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 








AT HOME. 


The Board of Education in this city desires us to 
state that in the attempt to enforce the Compulsory 
Education act multitudes of children are found whose 
parents are unable to furnish them with decent 
clothing. To meet this difficulty the Public School 
Aid Society has been organized under the Presidency 
of William Cullen Bryant and a board of trustces 
embracing many responsible uames. Address 17 Bible 
House, New York. 


At a meeting of the Presbytery of Philade!phia 
resolutions were adopted in relation to the Perma- 
nent Exhibition, protesting agaiust opening the 
Permanent Exhibition on Sunday; recommending 
to the pasturs of the Presbytery that they present 
the obligation of a proper observance of the Sabbath 
to their congregations at as early a period as possible ; 
and calling upon the churches to abstain from all! 
complicity in this and every other form of Sabbath 
breaking. 


The Springfield Association of Congregational 
Churches for southwest Missouri held its annual 
meeting in Lebanon, Mo., Sept. 21-23, 1877. Essays 
were read on the following subjects: ‘*‘ How shall ihe 
ministry be more effectual 11 saving souls?’ by Rey. 
E. F. Fales; ‘‘The Relation of Popular Education to 
Christianity,’’ by Rev. Joseph Bartlett; “Our Work,”’ 
Prof. Paul Roulet, Drury College; ‘‘ The Relation of 
our Churches to Drury College,” N. J. Morrison, D.1D. 
Discussions: ‘‘ How to attain a greater degree of ¢ 
operation among our Ministers and Churches,” and 
“The Pulpit and Press in advancing the Cuuse o! 
Christ.’ The entire session, which was of great profit 
closed with a rousing temperance meeting, under the 
auspices of the Laclede Temperance Ailiance. 

A Scandinavian missionary of the American Sun- 
day School Union in Nebraska writes: ‘Il have 
recently held two Sunday-school conventions in 
counties where Sunday-schools were at a low ebb, 
and have never been at high tide. To most of the 
people a Sunday-school convention was a new thing; 
and many came to see, who (returned to their homes 
and schools wonderfully stimulated for their Sunday- 
school work. The demand for Sunday-school mis- 
sionary labor here is daily increasing. In this sparsely 
settled new country it is hardly practicable to sustain 
Sunday-schools during the winter. About seven 
tenths of them, like frogs and snakes, become dor- 
mant and lie apparently dead; but when the warm 
rays of the spring sun shine most of them come to 
life; some never, unless they ure roused bya Sunday- 
school missionary.”’ 


Our readers may remember that some months ago 
we published an account of the trouble of the Puritan 
Church, Brooklyn, resulting in the seizure of the 
property on behalf of the creditors. The Board of 
Trustees now sends us a circular designed to correct 
any misunderstanding which exists respecting the 
present condition of the society. The trustees, it ap- 
pears, have been endeavoring to procure a compro- 
mise on the part of creditors, and have *‘ been promised 
a release from our indebtedness, excepting the amount 
of $15,513, upon the payment of $3,584, and a large 
part of this sum is pledged in our aid. Of the afore- 
said balance of liabilities—$14,800 is a claim due the 
owners of the property (first mortgages), who have 
consented to entertain an offer for compromise, with- 
out requiring us to purchase the property. We are 
still occupying the church building through the cour- 
tesy of its owners, on condition of the payment of 
insurance and keeping in repair, and our present 
income is sufficieut to meet our expenses.” 

The Triennial Council of Congregational Confer- 
ences meets at Detroit, 17th October. Nearly 20 
names of delegates have been already forwarded to 
the Committee on Entertainment. The subjects to be 
discussed, as suggested by the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, are mainly practical: Revival Work, Fellow- 
ship with other Denominations, 8. 8. Work, Womau’s 
Work, the Parish System, Christian Education, are 
chief among the general topics suggested. Topics 
of special denominational interest are Pastorless 
Churches and Churchless Pastors; Benevolent Se- 
cieties, their organization and work; and the Na 
tional Council itself, shall it live or die? This last 
question is formally proposed to it by a resolution of 
the Rhode Island Conference. The through trains 
for the East reach Detroit about 9.30 morning and 
evening: from the West at 3.35 and 8 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M. Full reports of the meetings can be obtained by 
non-attendants by sending twenty-five cents to the 
Detroit “ Tribune.” A bird’s-eye view of the council 
will be given in the Christian Union. It is a curious 
faet that the pastors of the two churches where the 
sessions are to be held, the First and Second, are, one 
of them Dr. Sprole, formerly a Presbyterian, and the 
other Dr. Eddy, formerly Reformed (Dutch). The 
services will probably last over Sunday, Oct. 20th. 





Easterp delegates can advantageously take the meet- 
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ing of the A. M. A. at Syracuse, Wednesday, Oct. 23d, 
on their way home. 


The American Missionary Association will begin 
their annual meeting in Syracuse on October 23rd, at 
three o’clock. Rev. Joseph Cook, Rev. F. A. Noble 
and others will take part in the exercises. In this 
connection we take pleasure in publishing the 
following: 

A Carpv.—The American Missionary Association 
wishes to express its gratitude for the liberal contri- 
butions received during this year of severe financial 
pressure. By careful economy in office and field, it 
has kept expenditures within ordinary receipts, thus 
enabling it to apply the avails of certain stocks re- 
cently sold and some legacies to the payment of debt. 
its fiscal year closed Sept. 30th, and it now announces 
the liquidation of more than one-fourth of the debt 
($93,232.99). Several of the old friends of the Associa- 
tion have expressed a willingness to aid in canceling 
the debt by the payment of sums varying from $500 
to $1,000 each, and it is believed that many others 
have like purposes. With so favorable a beginning 
of the new fiscal year, will not those interested in the 
welfare of the colored races unite in a determination 
to relieve the Association of its entire indebtedness, 
thus lifting the burden which has so long hindered 
its progress ? 

In behalf of the Executive Committee, 

M. FE. StrRriEBY, Cor. Sec. 





The Triennial Protestant Episcopal Convention is 
in session in Boston as we write. The place of meet- 
ing is the jnew Trinity Church, Rev. Piullips Brooks 
pastor. The sessions, so far as reported, have been 
harmonious; the themes discussed mostly ecclesiasti- 
cal and of special interest to members of the com- 
munion. The chief question of public interest is one 
respecting a proposed change of name from the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church to—what? Various names 
are suggested; The Church, the Catholic Church, the 
American Church are, we believe, the chief competi- 
tors. The mover of the resolution is Dr. DeKoven, 
of Wisconsin, an indication that the question comes 
from the non-Protestant wing in the denomination. 
His resolution also suggests the feasibility of other 
amendments in the Constitution of the Church at the 
beginning of the second century of its growth, but 
does not propose any specifically. This Convention is 
the great legislative body of the Church; it consists 
of a House of Bishops and a House of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies. Fifty-nine bishops and three hundred 
and sixty delegates, lay and clerical, are entitled to 
seats in the Convention, though, of covrse, the actual 
attendance is less than this. The Convention repre- 
sents a constituency of 3,171 clergymen, 268,000 com- 
municants, 235,943 Sunday-school scholars, and its 
contributions during the last year amounted to nearly 
seven million dollars. The State of New York is the 
stronghold of the Church, and contains nearly one- 
third of all the communicants in the United States. 
The Church has twelve theological schools; carries 
on missions in Africa, China and Japan, and has done, 
under Bishop Whipple's charge, an especially good 
work among the Indiaus. Its missions have also been 
specially — in Mexico, where it has gathered 
57 congregation® 


The Congregational and Presbyterian churches of 
Wisconsin held their Thirty-seveuth Annual Conven- 
tion in La Crosse, Sept. 25-27. The name is sweetly 
suggestive of a spirit of Christian union, but there is 
not much union in fact. Of the two hundred churches 
of the convention not a dozen are of Presbyterian 
order, and yet there are almost one hundred and fifty 
Presbyterian churches in theState. Rev. Wm. Craw- 
terd, of Green Bay, was elected moderator, and Rev. 
B. D. Conkling, of Whitewater, Rev. S. E. Lathrop, of 
New London, clerks. The retiring moderator, Presi- 
dent Merrell, of Ripon College, preached an effective 
sermon on “The Poor have the Gospel Preached 
to them.’’ The yearly record shows 195 churches, with 
14,469 members, of which nearly 1,000 have been 
added by profession during the year, and 438 by 
letter, making it the third best year in ingathering 
during the history of the convention. These churches 
have given $15,776.77 for benevolence during the year, 
and have spent $148,569 in their own fields ; 129 minis- 
ters preach fo them, the average length of their pas- 
torates oeing three and one-third years. Papers were 
read by Rev. A. Clark, of West Salem, on ‘‘The Sec- 
ond Coming of our Lord; Rev. G. T. Ladd, of Mil- 
waukie, on “Scientific Materialism; Rev. S. W. 
Eaton, of Lancaster, on ‘‘Church Finances; and 
Rev. J. F. Dudley, of Eau Claire, on ‘* Frequency of 
Revival Efforts—the Benefits and Dangers.’’ The 
discussions developed the facts that the ministers are 
a good deal in the dark concerning the Second Coming 
of Christ, and are pretty well posted on at least some 
scientific problems 1n their relation to theology. One 
evening was given to a rousing Home Missionary 
meeting. There are 66 Home missionaries minister- 
ing to 88 churches in this convention. Superintead- 
ents Doe and Miner reported a flourishing work. 
Other missiouary addresses were made by Rev. James 
Pavell, of Chicago, for the A. M. A., and by Rev. A. 
E. Tracey, of Oconomowoc, and Rev. W. A. Farns- 
worth, of Cesarea, Turkey, and Rev. C. H. Wheeler, 
of Harpoot, Turkey, for the American Board. Miss 
Vanderzea, of Erzroum, also addressed the ladies 
with Mrs, Farnsworth. Interesting devotional meet- 


ings were led by Messrs. Doe, Tibbetts and Sawin. 
Prof. Emerson, of Beloit, reported on ‘“ Education,”’ 
and Rev. L. Clapp, of Wauwatosa, on ‘‘ Systematic 
Beneficence.’”’ The discussions were spirited and 
pointed. The convention adjourned to meet next 
year in Waukesha. 


ABROAD. 
GREAT BrRITAIN.—Dr, John Hall's visits to his old 
parishes in Dublin and Armagh were welcomed with 
great interest. 


Good Templars’ Lodges have been introduced into 
Great Britain for nine years. There are now 300,000 
members, and 2,700 lodges. 





The Preface of the Revised Irish Prayer Book is pub- 
lished. The Athanasian Creed remains in the new 
book, but is no longer required to be read. 





St. Margaret's, Westminster, the venerable neighbor 
of the Abbey, the building of which is ascribed to 
Edward the Confessor, is undergoimeg restoration. Its 
greatest glory was in the days of the great preachers 
of the Westminster Assembly and the Protectorate. 


The Fourth United Christian Convention is to be 
held in Exhibition Palace, Dublin, this month. These 
conventions were begun by Messrs. Moopy and San- 
KEY, When in Lreland in 1874. All the evangelical 
churches of Ireland will be represented. 





How does it happen ?—The Roman Catholics in Scot- 
land are less than one-twelfth of the population. Yet 
this one-twelfth furnishes one-third of the criminals. 
In England and Wales the Roman Catholics are one- 
twentieth of the population; but the Roman Catholic 
prisoners are one-fourth of the prisoners. In Ireland 
the Roman Catholics are three and a half to one of 
the population, but six to one of the criminals. 
Authority, official reports, quoted by the “‘ Monthly 
Letter of the Protestant Alliance.” 


Religious Equality in Marriage was the subject of 
an emphatic demand by the Wesleyan Conference of 
England at its late meeting in Bristol. It looks as 
if this would be the next point to be extorted from 
the Established Church, as soon as equal rights of all 
ministers in the churcbyards have been secured. 





Peace and Union.—In apprehension of impending 
trouble, the Archbishop of Canterbury lately gath- 
ered, by private invitation, a conference of bishops 
and other clergymen to ‘study the things that make 
for peace.’’ A proposal was brought forward to the 
effect that a day should be set apart for prayer for 
peace avd union in the Church. But it 1s reported 
that ‘‘a very general feeling was expressed that no 
peace could be had in the Church under existing 
circumstances,’ and tae meeting broke up without 
taking action. Either faith must be very weak or 
“existing circumstances” must be very strong, in- 
deed, when peace is pronounced to be past praying 
for. 





GERMANY.—Socialism and the Church. The Innere 
Mission—Home missionary Society—of Germany, at 
its late meeting at Bielefeld, devoted itself seriously 
to the study of the question of socialism in its relation 
to the Gospel. It was evident, as they all agreed, 
and as we in America have had recent opportunities 
of learning, that a common-school system carried to 
its highest perfection is not sufficient to save society. 
In Germany the school system is as perfect as it can 
be made. But 


“the moral and religious culture of the people bave not kept 
pace with their intellectual advance. Materialism, not in- 
tellectual merely, but of the heart and the imagination, has 
laid hold of the masses, as well as of the upper classes. Ani- 
mal wants have become more numerous and more imperative 
in their demands, while the wants of the soul have well-nigh 
died out. And just when the people are in this materialistic 
condition, and in the midst of bad times, when these increased 
material wants can be least satistied, with material ideals, the 
temporal gospel of social democracy is proclaimed to them 
with all the enthusiasm and passion of a new message, if not 
from heaven, yet from the highest throne of humanity. This 
gospel is being received by the masses. Social democracy 
has become a distinct power in the state. Thatit bas sent 
thirteen of its apostles into the Imperial Diet is, perhaps, 
the least of its successes. In innumerable constituencies, 
where it has been unable to win a Parliamentary seat, it has 
fought a desperate fight against both Liberals and Conserva- 
tives, established itself as a political party, and banded the 
working classes against the classes higher in the social scale. 
Andin these dark days, when the poor are hardly able to get 
bread, and have a terribly clear desire for the comforts, en- 
joyments, and elegancies possessed by the rich, these victo- 
ries and this established position of the social democrats are 
fraught with immense danger. This the intelligent members 
of the middie and upper classes are becoming painfully aware 
of. Everybody that thinks is asking, What is to be done? 
And amongst those that inquire are happily, also, at last, pro- 
fessedly Christian people.” 

The remarkable fact was brought under discussion 
that the Social Democrats make no progress whatever 
in the Roman Catholic parts of the country, and the 
correspondent of the “English Independent’’ (to 
whose report we are indebted for our information) 
suggests two reasons: First, 

** The Catholic poor have not been suffered to sink wholly 
into the neglected moral materialism which is so much the 
state of the neglected masses of the Protestant districts.” 


They have been at least kept in mind of the fact that 
man has a soul, and a God, and a heaven to win or 
lose. Secondly 





“The Catholic clergy saw long before the Protestants that 





the time had come for the Christian Church to take up the 
great question of the age—the condition of the working 
people, their wrongs, and their just demands. As early as 
1863, Dr. Dillinger, with the late Bishop Ketteler, and Von 
Schorlemer-Alst, established unions of Catholic laborers, 
and took up with earnestness and boldness the great question 
that the working people themselves were beginning to dis- 
cuss. Bishop Ketteler’s book on the * Laborers’ Question’ is 
a manly appeal to all Christians to consider the wrongs of the 
poor, and the necessity of great social reforms in accordance 
with the spirit of Christianity. The work these men began 
has been taken up by Catholics everywhere in Germany. 
The laborers have been everywhere brought ints associations 
that preserve them from the seductions of the social demo- 
crats, and do an immense deal for their physical as well as 
moral welfare. The result of which is that in Catbolic dis- 
tricts there are no social democrats.” 

It is encouraging to be assured that the earnest 
German Protestants recognize in this a lesson for 
themselves. It is worth while to ask whether there 
is no lesson init for us. 


The Rage for Miracles in Germany has received a 
most extraordinary and unexpected check. It was 
high time. Miraculous springs, apparitions of the 
Virgin, supernatural cures have been multiplying 
beyond all demand, and yet the demand is great. 
One of the new resorts has had fifty thousand pil- 
grimsaday! Thousands of images of the Virgin as 
she appeared have been sold at prices from one dollar 
to four. Packing-cases full of silver-plated medals 
arrive from France and Belgium to supply the mar- 
ket. Business is at its briskest, when lo! a new vision! 
Satan himself, instead of the Madouna, is seen by sev- 
eral of the pilgrims! The priests are furious; they deny 
the reality of the new vision. But there are too many 
witnesses, old women and young, who testify to him 
in detail—horns and hoofs, and an odor of brimstone 
and pitch. Parties are formed at Marpingen. A 
priest writes to the newspaper calling on the police 
to interfere and send the women who see the wrong 
kind of a vision to an insane asylum. The strife is 
more embroiled. Finally the parish priest of Mar- 
pingen writes to the papers to give notice that the 
Virgin has retired from Marpingen after taking leave 
of the children who first saw her in the woods. And 
he also insists that the authorities ought to do some- 
thing to the persons who saw the wrong thing. 

SWITZERLAND.—The Social Morality Congress at 
Geneva divided itself into five sections—on hygiene, 
morality, social economy, benevolent institutions, 
and legislation. The thing which made the deepest 
impression was the boldness with which Mrs. Joseph- 
ine Butler and other English ladies entered into the 
public discussion of “the Social Evil.”” Among the 
distinguished persons present were Dr. de Pressensé, 
Father Hyacinthe, Henry Richard, M.P., Dean Stan- 
ley, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and Right Hon. James 
Stanfleld, who presided. The teudency of the meet- 
ing was against the legal “regulation” of vice. 
Among the papers which seem of most practical im- 
portance to us was one on “Secret Remedies and 
Immoral Advertisements’ by Dr. Ladame, of Neu- 
chatel. 


Sabbath.—At the same time there was held a busi- 
ness meeting of the International League for the Ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, established in Geneva two 
years since. Delegates from the principal European 
nations were present. Discussions on the prevention 
of railway traveling on Sundays and on the desira- 
bility of paying employés,on some other day than 
Saturday took place. 


ITaLy.—Signor Gavazzi has just returned from a 
successful visit to Scotland, where he has solicited 
funds for the Free Italian Church. His sermon in 
Edinburgh recalled the monster Moody meetings of a 
few years ago. Signor Gavazzi made a strong appeal 
on behalf of the Free Italian Church for funds to 
enable it to continue prosecuting the great work of 
evangelization, and he incidentally remarked, in the 
course of his observations, that this was his jubilee 
year as a preacher, he having delivered his first pub- 
he sermon in Rome in 1827. 


Skepticism in Rome (says the correspondent of the 
London “ Times’’) which, however latent, was almost 
universal under despotic rule, is now openly avowed 
and professed under the new constitutional régime. 

Bevoium.—The Liberal journals complain that the 
Government has not published for many years past a 
statistical return of the number of convents and the 
landed property possessed by them in Belgium. Their 
number 1s now estimated at about 2,000, and the land- 
ed property possessed by them! at 50,000 hectares, or 
about a fiftieth part of the soil of Belgium. 

In HoLuanD, the cradle of Protestantism, the coun- 
try which has most nobly fought and endured for the 
cause of freedom of conscience, the Government has 
deemed it expedient to alter the historical class-books 
in the elementary schools, lest the recital of what the 
country had to endure at the hand of Papist Spain, 
and the heroism it displayed in the vindication of 
what it deemed truth, should give offense to the Cath- 
olics, who are by this time too numerous and too 
powerful to allow light to be thrown on the subject. 
For the sake of peace, aud to show their complete 
tolerance, the Dutch have consented to falsify facts 
and attempt to suppress history. We, in America, 
are no worse off than some other people. 
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PAUL AND THE BIGOTED JEWS. 
Oct. 21. Acts xxii., 17-30. 

‘‘Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye 
shut up the kingdom of heaven against men.’”’—MATT. 
xxiil., 13. 

\ \ YE left Paul standing on the steps of the 

Tower of Antonia. The Roman tribune 
had given him leave to speak to the mob ; he had 
gained their ear by his mien and gesture; his 
speech in the Hebrew tongue surprised them into 
greater silence; and the dramatic story of his life, 
for the truth of which, in part, he could appeal to 
the high priest and elders, kept their attention. 
To the report of this speech and its effeets we 
now turn. ' 

Paul begins, with his accustomed tact, by put- 
ting himself en rapport with his audience. He 
tells them that, although born in a Grecian city, 
his parents were Hebrews' and he was himself 
sent up at an early age to Jerusalem? where he 
was taught by one of the most famous rabbis in 
the Jewish Church. He was educated according 
to the most orthodox tenets of the most orthodox 
school, * was himself full of zeal against the new 
religion, persecuted its adherents unto death, and 
even applied to the Sanhedrim and obtained au- 
thority to follow the fleeing Ohristians as far as 
Damascus. He tells rapidly the story of that 
eventful journey : the sudden light, the voice, his 
own submission, the commission given to him 
through Ananias. Time is precious ; at any mo- 
ment the impatience of the mob may break out 
against him; he therefore passes over in silence 
his preaching in Damascus and his. sojourn in 
Arabia (Acts ix., 20; Gal. i., 17,18), and hastens on 
to the consummation of his speech. ‘‘ I returned,” 
he says, ‘to Jerusalem. I came up tothe Temple 
to pray. ¢ While there the Lord a second time ap- 
peared to me. He bade me leave Jerusalem. I 
remonstrated. I desired to stay with and preach 
to my own people. I argued that this was my 
best field ; for they who knew my earnestness and 
zeal as a persecutor would give ear and heed to 
me now that I had joined fhose whom before I 
had persecuted. But the Lord overruled my re- 
monstrance. He again, and now more impera- 
tively than before, bade me ‘depart,’ declaring 
that he would send me to the gentiles.” 

At this hated word the passion of the mob 
broke out afresh. It is impossible for us in this 
age to realize the intensity of rancor with which 
the Jew regarded the gentile. The gentile was 
an idolater; his gods were beneath contempt ; 
his life was little better than hisideals ; his morals 
were thoroughly bad ; his appetites were bestial ; 
his government was brutal ; and he was the despot 
whose heel was on the Jew that despised him. 
Combine the political hatred which the Greek 
feels toward the Mohammedan with the religious 
hate which the, Mohammedan feels toward the 
Greek, and we have a picture of the feelings which 
the Jew entertained toward the gentile races. It 
was for teaching that the Gospel was for gentiles 
as well as Jews that Christ was mobbed in Naza- 
reth (Luke iv., 28, 20); it was the same truth, 
veiled in parables, which was the immediate occa- 
sion of his crucifixion. The angry mob was like 
a bull, furious but powerless. Men threw dust in 
the air, tore their garments, and howled in im- 
potent rage. 

The tribune’s brief patience was exhausted. The 
speech, delivered in Hebrew, had been unintelli- 
gible to him. He only knew that the speaker had 
somehow provoked the mob afresh. He ordered 
Paul into the castle and bade that he be examined 
by scourging. For this purpose the prisoner was 
bound to a pillar in a stooping posture, which 
drew the skin tightly over his back. Upon the 
bared back the Roman scourge was then plied 
with stalwart and merciless arms. The lash was 
often loaded with bits of metal ; but even when it 
was not the thongs cut a bloody furrow in the 
flesh at every blow. That men should ever have 
seriously supposed that the way to the truth lay 
through torturing the witness seems now incredi- 
ble, but this method of examination has been 
practiced in every land and under every form of 
Jaw. In ancient Athens the testimony of a slave 











1 Phil. iii., 5. 

? The original implies that he was brought up at Jerusalem 
from early youth. Comp. Acts xxvi., 4. 

*Comp. Acts xxvi., 5, and Phil. iii. 

* This allusion affords his auditors an incidental evidence 
that Christianity was not inconsistent with respect to the 
laws and observances of Moses. See ch. xxi., 21. 





was regarded as preferable to that of a freeman 
because it could be compelled by torture. In the 
Roman Empire it was used freely upon slaves in 
its degenerate days, sometimes upon freemen. In 
the 13th century it was introduced by the Romish 
Church, in ecclesiastical trials, to compel the ac- 
cused to confess his own heresy or to implicate 
others. In Germany the implements of torture, 
in the vaults of the town-halls, are still shown as 
medieval curiosities to tourists; not until the 
close of the last century was examination by tor- 
ture abolished either in France or Scotland. Only 
in England did this barbaric method never get a 
real foothold, though even in England it was not 
wholly expelled from judicial proceedings by 
humaner principles until as late as 1640. 

Paul's self-possession did not for a moment de- 
sert him. He waited until the excitement was 
somewhat passed. Then, as the soldiers bound 
him to the post, he quietly asked the officer on 
guard, in Greek, ‘‘Is it lawful for you to scourge 
a man that is a Roman uncondemned?” The 
question was very simple and very quietly asked ; 
but a terrible threat lurked in it. The Roman law 
eared little for the man but much for the Roman. 
To strike a Roman citizen was accouuted a crime 
against Rome itself—a species of treason that 
could be adequately avenged only by death. The 
frightened officer hurried with the warning to the 
tribune. The declaration of the apostle, ‘‘I was 
free born,” added to the terror of the soldiers. 
There was a stampede of the guard (ver. 29). 
Paul was unbound from the post. The tribune 
himself was distraught. He had bound a Roman, 
and threatened him with scourging, and there was 
not even an intelligible accusation nor a responsi- 
ble accuser. He sent straightway to the Sanhedrim 
to convene, hear the prisoner, and formulate their 
charges against him. And on the morrow he sent 
the apostle to the council chamber in the temple 
to meet his accusers face to face. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

A soft answer turneth away wrath. Observe 
how Paul, addressing the mob, studiously iden- 
tifies himself with them, in race, religion and his 
early religious training and opinions. 

Paul, though no egotist, has no hesitation in 
using his personal experience to serve the cause 
of God and glorify him. His speech turns on his 
own personal experience. is epistles, in like 
manner, abound with references to that experience 
in its many phases. 

God's way not our way. Paul thought he was 
best adapted 'to preach to the Jews. He was mis- 
taken. His Jewish experience, instead of helping, 
hindered him. Wherever he went the Jews were 
his worst enemies (Acts ix., 23, 29; xiii., 50; xiv., 
2, 19; xvii., 5, ete.); they regarded him as in a 
pecuiiar sense an apostate. Our Shepherd may 
often lead us, as God led Israel, into ways that 
seem to us utterlyinapt. Still the command is, 
Follow thou me. 

The bitterness and blindness of religious preju- 
dice. It will not even hear the word of God. 

The value of self-possession. It was the quiet, 
calw self-poise of Paul which, humanly speaking, 
saved him from the scourge. 

The divine protection. He who makes even 
the wrath of man to praise him made even the 
narrow and selfish consideration of Rome for the 
Roman an instrument for the protection of the 
apostle. : 

The contrast been Roman legal proceedings and 
those of the present day in this country indicates 
the work which Christianity has wrought, not 
only in individual dispositions, but also in the 
social organism and the body politic. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 








OUR DEFENSE. 

“Men, brethren and fathers, hear ye my defense 
which I now make unto you!” cried Paul. Yet Paul’s 
defense, like Stephen’s, was not in his words. ‘ Wis- 
dom is a defense, and money is a defense.” Paul 
trusted neither of these. His hope was David’s “‘ when 
Saul sent, and they watched the house to kill him ’”’— 
“God is my defense; and when driven from his 
throne he rejoiced, ‘‘ My defense is of the Lord.” We 
must, like Paul, trust God in actions. Apologies and 
excuses to one’s class or one’s God are no defense, 
** Deeds instead of words.’’ The teachers’ best defense 
in calumnies, afflictions, losses, death, is that they 
“commit their souls to him in well doing, as unto a 
faithful Creator.’’ When times were hard and bread 
was dear, men “struck” for higher wages. Their 
hands grew soft in idleness, while wives and children 
had no bread. When times are hard for body or soul, 
the surest defense is to do steadfastly, day by day, 
God’s work for his little ones. “‘God is not unright- 
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THOMAS ERSKINE’S LETTERS.' 
God ealls bis propbets from ali ranks, and his 
orders embrace many never entered on the roll of 
the Christian ministry as known by man. One 
of these divinely appointed teachers, though a 
layman in human speech, was Thomas Erskine of 
Linlathen. A man of a most winning presence, 
saintly spirit and loving heart, possessing great 
mental power, high culture and a social position, 
he had a wide influence which was ever a most 
Christian one. Thomas Erskine was one of the 
**sons of consolation” and sources of help and 
teaching who seem now and then sent for a special 
purpose into a sick and bewildered world. 

He was born in October, 1788, of a noble Scot 
tish stock ; being descended from the distinguished 
Earl of Mar, Regent of Scotland during the 
minority of James the First of England. His 
immediate ancestry may be called a legal one- 
his grandfather being the author of ‘* The Insti 
tutes of the Laws of Scotland” and honorably 
known as the “Blackstone of Scottish Juris- 
prudence.” His father was a Writer to the Signet 
in Edinburgh, ‘and allowed by all competent 
judges to have been one of the ablest and most 
honorable men whom his profession has ever pro 
duced. Thomas was carefully brought up and 
educated by a most tender and judicious motber, 
who, he wrote long afterwards, had been to her 
family ‘‘in the relation of mother a most ins rne 
tive type and witness of the love of God.” He 
entered the legal profession and remained in it 
for six years at the time when Walter Scott, just 
rising into fame, was a clerk of the Court of Ses- 
sions, in daily attendance at the Parliament 
House, and Jeffrey and Cockburn, young Er- 
skine’s close personal friends, were already emi- 
nent pleaders. 

In 1816 occurred the death of bis tenderly be- 
loved brother, by which, as he himself expressed 
it, his ‘‘ heart was stunned,” and he lost a ‘‘ Chris 
tian friend. a spiritual guide.”, Tbis event called 
him to the succession to the family estate, and of 
course terminated his legal career. With the 
characteristic concern for the spiritual welfare of 
others that sprang from his own deep and fervid 
faith he prepared a paper entitled ‘ Salvation,” 
which he intended for publication as a farewell 
token of his friendship to his brothers at the bar. 
It was not, however, published at that time, but 
nearly ten years afterwards, as an introductory 
essay to the ‘‘Letters of Rutherford.” The fol- 
lowing passage sounds the key-note of the doc- 
trinal theology which through all his after life he 
loved to impress and developg “* It follows that a 
restoration to spiritual health or conformity to 
the divine character is the ultimate object of God 
in his dealings with the children of men. What- 
ever else God hath done with regard to men has 
been subsidiary and with a view to this ; even the 
unspeakable work of Christ, and*pardon freely 
offered through his cross, have been but means to 
a further end, and that end is that the adopted 
children of the family of God might be conformed 
to the likeness of their Elder Brother, that they 
might resemble him in character, and thus enter 
into his joy. The sole object of Christian belief is 
to produce Christian character, and unless this is 
done nothing is done.” 

Much of Mr. Erskine’s pleasantest Christian fel- 
lowship was with some of his Continental friends, 
whose earnest, simple-minded piety he warmly 
appreciated. Himself by education and family 
association connected with the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, his intensely catholic spitit knew no de- 
nominational limits, and his Christian love flowed 
freely towards all Christians, drawing towards 
him alike men of every school of Christian thought. 
At home he had already contracted a wari 
friendship with Dr. Chalmers and others of kin- 
dred spirit if not of equal gifts; and it was not 
long before a still warmer and closer friendship 
grew up between him and one in whom he found 
a closer and more perfect sympathy and congenl- 
ality than perhaps anywhere else—one in Whom 
he found similarity at once of view and of cbar- 
acter—John M’Leod Campbell, then minister of 
Bow. The painful episode of the deposition from 
the Church of Scotland of this noble and holy 
man for holding that ‘God loves every child of 
Adam with a love the measure of which is to be 
seen in the agonies of Christ,” a piece of ecclesias- 





1 Letters of Thomes Erskine of Linlathen. From 1800 to 
1840. Edited by William Hanna, D.D., author of ‘* Memoirs 





eous to forget your work and labor of love.” 





of Dr. Chalmers.” G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y._ $2.50, 
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tical narrowness almost incredible now—and the 


theological excitement that acompanied this 
event, with the curious developments of supposed 
supernatural gifts which, occurring about the 
sume time, turned the splendid brain of his friend, 
Edward Irving—were, of course, matters of deep- 
est interest to Mr. Erskine, and are referred to at 
length in the letters, though space prevents our 
enlarging upon them now. Through the whole 
yolume we can see the noble, refined, sensitive, 
loving personality of the writer living before us, 
and feel that they do indeed “ reflect,” as was the 
desire of the editor, ‘‘the pure bright image of 
one who moved so lovingly and attractively among 
bis fellow men, who walked so closely and con- 
stantly with God.” 

Much of his leisure was devoted to literary labor 
which has left valuable results in the volumes 
which were successively produced by his pen. A 
small work entitled ‘‘The Freeness of the Gos- 
pel,” exhibiting evangelical Christianity in a singu- 
larly lucid and graceful manner, and pronounced 
by Dr. Chalmers to be “‘ one of the most delightful 
books that was ever written,” was among his 
earliest productions, and was reprinted, with 
slight modifications, in the last years of his life— 
his early faith being only strengthened and de- 
veloped by matured experience. ‘‘ The Internal 
Evidence of Revealed Religion,” ‘* The Doctrine 
of Election,” **The Brazen Serpent,” and ‘‘The 
Spiritual Order,” the last published late in life, 
were among his most important works, which 
also embrace most suggestive ‘‘ Introductory Es- 
says” to the letters of Rutherford, the poems of 
Gambold, and other old authors. Although his 
literary style was characterized by remarkable 
purity, lucidity and grace, his writings never 
gained any wide popularity, although they exer- 
cised a deep, silent influence over the theological 
thought of his time by influencing those who 
could more easily reach the popular ear. Men of 
widely differing schools of thought, Dr. Chalmers, 
Maurice, Stanley, Vinet, George MacDonald, and 
the founders of the New School Presbyterian 
Chureb in America—have all, more or less, im- 
bibed the spirit of the theology of Thomas Ers- 
kine and his friend, John McLeod Campbell. 

One is tempted to make many suggestive ex- 
tracts from these delightful letters, but space 
limits forbid. We shall look with much interest 
for the other volume of his correspondence which 
is promised, carrying it on up to his death in 1870. 
In the meantime we can cordially commend this 
one to those who wish to spend some hours in 
quiet and profitable communion with one of the 
holiest, purest, sweetest and most loving spirits” 
that ever dwelt in a house of clay. 

DEAN STANLEY’S ADDRESSES. 

The latest work of Dean Stanley, pronounced by 
some journals to be in his very best style, is a vol- 
ume of ‘‘ Addresses and Sermons delivered at St. 
Andrews in 1872, 1875 and 1877,” in his capacity as 
rector of St. Andrew’s University. It is charac- 
teristic of the broad churchmanship of the great 
dean that while holding one of the most eminent 
positions in the Church of England he should be 
able to take up the function of counsellor to ‘‘the 
future pastors of the famous Church of Scotland.” 
It is not less to the honor of the young Scotchmen 
that they should have had the liberality to confer 
the highest elective honor of the University upon 
this representative Erastian. Judging at second 
hand, we conclude that the members of the Uni- 
versity have been paid the full worth of their 
academic honors in salutary and inspiring coun- 
sels. The contents of the volume are ** The Study 
of Greatness” and ‘'f he Hupes of Theology,” in- 
augural and valedictory addresses ; and sermons 
on “The Succession of Spiritual Life,” ** Princi- 
ples of Christianity,” and ‘‘ The Two Great Com- 
mandments.” The inaugural contains the follow- 
ing advice to students on the regulating of their 
reading : 

“Insist on reading the great books, on marking the great 
events of the world. Then the little books may be left to 
take care of themselves; and the trivial incidents of passing 
politics and diplomacy may perish with the using. Bear in 
mind that in every branch of knowledge, scientific, or liter- 
ary, or artistic, the first question to be asked is, Who is it that 
in that branch stands confessedly at the head? What is its 
chief oracle? Who is the ruling genius, head and shoulders 
above the rest? It is the master works of the respective de- 
partments of study which are, as it were, the canonical, the 
symbolical books of science and literature, established beyond 
appeal by their own invrinsic merits and by the universal 
acceptance of mankind. 

But if we were seeking in all Stanley’s writings 
a passage completely characteristic of the man— 
his character, his spirit, his literary peculiarities, 
we should look no further after having come to 
the followimg brief paragraph which we find 


‘pictures, from the “ Riverside Magazine’ 





quoted from the sermon on ‘‘The Succession of 
Spiritual Life”: 

“The good thoughts, the good deeds, the good memories of 
those who have been the salt and the light of the earth do 
not perish with their departure—they live on still: and those 
who have wrought them live in them. The weary traveler in 
the south of Spain, who, after passing many an arid plain 
and many a bare hill, finds himself at nightfall under the 
heights of Granada, will hear, plashing and rippling under 
the shade of spreading trees and alongside of the dusty road, 
the grateful murmur of running waters, of streamlets whose 
sweet music mingles with his dreams as he sleeps and meets 
his ear as the first pleasant voice in the stiliness of the early 
dawn. Whatisit? It is the sound of the irrigating rivulets 
callk.d into existence by the Moorish occupants of Granada 
five centuries ago, which, amidst all the changes of race and 
religion, have never ceased to flow. Their empire has fallen, 
their creed has been suppressed by fire and sword, their na- 
tion has been driven from the shores of Spain, and their pal- 
aces crumble into ruins; but this trace of their beneficent 
civilization still continues, and in this continuity that which 
was good and wise and generous in that gifted but unhappy 
race still Jives on to cheer and to refresh their enemies and 
their conquerors. Even so it is with the good deeds of those 
who have gone before us. Whatever there has been of grate- 
ful consideration, of kindly hospitality, of far-reaching gen- 
erosity, of gracious charity, of high-minded justice, of unsel- 
fish devotion, of saintly devotion—these still feed the stream 
of moral fertilization which will run on when their place 
knows them no more, when even their names have per- 
ished.” 


The latest quartette of ‘‘ Vest Pocket’? books con- 
sists of ‘“‘ Favorite Poems of Campbell,” ‘“ Favorite 
Poems of Herrick”’ (a timely collection), and Carlyle’s 
‘* Characteristics’”’ and his sketch of ‘ Schiller.” (Os- 
good & Co., Boston. 50 cents.) 

“Giant Killer” is the latest story by A. L. O. E., the 
giants being Sloth, Selfishness, Untruth, Hate, and 
Pride. Boeks of this kind are usually written in so 
didactic and offensive a manner that young readers 
are repelled by them, but the experienced author of 
this little story has succeeded in handling her purpose 
so skillfully that young readers will read the book 
from beginning to end. (Robert Carter & Brothers, 
N. Y. $1.25.) 

“Annals of Staten Island”’ is a book of a kind which 
would be more popular if there were enough of such 
books to assure readers of a steady supply of such lit- 
erature. It opens with about a hundred large octavo 
pages upon the early history and traditions of the 
island, and these are of interest to all students of our 
colonial period. The appendices, which occupy the 
greater number of the pages, consist of lists of na- 
tional and local officials who have been citizens of the 
island, extracts from old records, anecdotes, biogra- 
phies, and other statistical and descriptive maternal. 
Besides being interesting for its own sake, this book 
offers an admirable model for town and country his- 
torians. (A. H. Coffey, 9 Murray street, N.Y.) 

Col. Waring’s papers on “The Sanitary Condition 
in City and Country Dwelling Houses”’ have just been 
reproduced by D. Van Nostrand & Co., in their new 
‘Science Series.’"” These papers, like most others by 
the same author, are fragments of applied science 
such as everyone cap understand, and which no ene 
ean afford to neglect. The air of most residences, 
whether in town or country, works more harm to the 
human system than food and rest can repair; why 
this is so, and how the evil may be avoided, are the 
subjects of these papers. In addition to the essays 
mentioned, there is reprinted in this volume a mass of 
correspondence drawn out by the paper on ‘Country 
Houses,”’ and this answers many pertinent questions 
which Colonel Waring’s statements may suggest. (50 
cents.) 

The publication of holiday books for children opens 
with ‘‘The Bodley Family Telling Stories,’ and who- 
ever sees the book will wish, without daring to hope, 
that the remainder of the supply may be as good as 
this specimen. Like the other ‘“‘ Bodley” book, it con- 
sists of good stories and poems, and unusually good 
‘"—a periodi- 
cal which was published too long ago to have been 
enjoyed by any boy or girl who is now young enough 
to enjoy its contents. The book is unusually large 
for its price, its typographical appearance is unexcep- 
tionable, but its first taking feature is its binding, 
which is as original, brilliant and artistic as anything 
Japanese, besides being a great deal handsomer than 
ordinary Japanese decoration usually is. The book 
cannot help delighting whatever boy or girl becomes 
its owner. (Hurd & Houghton, New York and Bos- 
ton. $1.50.) 

We have received three handsome English juvenile 
books in which most American publishers might find 
some valuable hints. All of them are large, well 
illustrated, handsomely printed, tastefully bound, 
and yet as cheap as many unsightly American books. 
“Jungle, Peak and Plain,’ by Gordon Stables, M.D., 
R.N., is a collection of tales of adventures nearly 
everywhere, and it contains about a hundred good 
iliustrations. ‘‘ Stories of Girlhood,” by Sarah Doud- 
ney, is a book similar in appearance to “ Jungle, Peak 
and Plain,” quite fully illustrated, though with pict- 
ures of uneven merit. ‘‘ Woodland Romances” are 
in smooth verse with numerous illustrations. These 
volumes will bring great comfort to parents who in 
the holiday season spend much time in trying to ob- 
tain books of uniform appearance as their presents 
for their children. The last named book sells at $2.25, 
and the others at $1.50 each. (Cassell, Petter & Gal- 
pin, N. Y.) 








LITERARY NOTES. 

—An enlarged edition of Bartlett’s ‘Americanisms’ 
is announced. 

—S. Baring Gould publishes his series of lectures on 
“The Mystery of Suffering.” 

—William Michael Rosetti has completed a large 
octavo volume entitled ‘‘ Lives of Famous Poets,” 
which the Moxons are about to publish. 

—Some phases of the woman question are to be dis- 
cussed in “ Rebecca,” a novel by Mrs. C. F. Corbin, 
and announced by Jansen, McClurg & Co. 

~The “ Art at Home series” is to be enlarged by 
volumes on “The Bedroom and Boudoir.” “The 
Dining Room” and *‘ The Drawing Room.” 

—Scott’s novels are now being published in a 
“ Handy-volume” edition, the American publisher 
being Mr. Robert Worthington of New York. 

—In England gossip is as profitable as it is popular ; 
the editor of ‘“‘Greville’s Memoirs” has already ob- 
tained nearly $100,000 in royalties upon the sales of his 
book. 

—J. B. Lippincott & Co. are preparing for the holi- 
days an edition of Thomas 4 Kempis’s “‘ Imitation of 
Christ,’ and promise that it shall be the most hand- 
some edition of this oft-printed work. 

—Perhaps it is for some sin the nature of which is 
not clearly known at present that the literary world 
is soon to be eompelled to endure, at about the same 
time, ‘‘ Studies” of Balzac and George Sand. 

—Fanny Hodgson Burnett’s short contributions to 
‘““Scribner’s’’ are about 10 be collected in a volume, 
and there is also to be one or more volumes of short 
stories which she contributed to “‘ Peterson’s Mag- 
azine.” 

—Mark Twain’s *‘ Notes of a Rambling Excursion ”’ 
has had the effect of compelling a new edition of the 
October “ Atlantic.”” And yet there are people who 
say that sketches of people as they are do not interest 
the intelligent portion of the public. 

—L. C. Griggs & Co. are about to publish a volume 
of selections from Sainte-Beuve’s “‘ Causeries du Lun- 
di’ with an introductory essay by Prof. Mathews, 
author of ‘‘Words and Their Abuse,” and other 
books. The same house will publish ‘“‘ Echoes From 
Mist-Land,”’ being a translation of the ‘*‘ Niebelungen 
Lied’? which Wagner’s great trilogy has made as 
famous every where as it is in Germany. 

—European journalism is rapidly approaching that 
of America in point of accuracy. The early career of 
“Mark Twain” is thus accurately told in a recent 
criticism of his ‘‘ Roughing It”’ pyblished in the Tiflis 
(Russia) ‘‘ Messenger’’: ‘‘ Mr. Twain entered the Fed- 
eral Congress as a Representative from one of the 
Western States, after he had lost most of his property 
by investing in steamboats and mining stocks. One 
of his finest steamers blew up through the careless- 
ness of a drunken engineer, whileithe mines, like 
most Western speculations, failed, principally for the 
want of drainage and proper machinery to extract 
the gold.”’ 

—Andre Theuriet, author of “ Gerard’s Marriage,” a 
translation of which was published by the Appletons 
a few weeks ago, is thus described by Lucy H. 
Hooper in “ Lippincott’s Magazine:” “* He is, aboveall, 
an adorer of the woods—not such wild virgin forests 
as may still be met with in our own land, but the 
decorous and well-trained woods of France, where 
the very trees seem to have learned politeness and 
keep to their own places, not one of them daring to 
tower to an undue height or to spread its roots or 
branches over an unaccustomed breadth of space. . 
Something of the freshness, the summer sweetness, 
the natural charm of his favorite haunts seems to 
pervade the atmosphere of his graceful and delicate 
tales.”’ 

—G. P. Putnain’s Sons will soon publish the third 
volume of Henri van Laun’s “ History of French 
Literature,’ bringing the record down to the reign 
of,Napoleon III., and completing the work; “ Econo- 
mics, or the Science of Wealth,” a free-trade book 
and a high class manual and text-book of political 
economy, by Prof. J. M. Sturtevant; ‘“ A Treatise on 
Steam Engineering, Physical Properties of Perma- 
nent Gases, and Different kinds of Vapor,” by John 
W. Nystrom, C. E.; new editions of the “‘ Notes of 
England and Italy,’’ by Mr. Nathaniel Hawthorne; 
“The Shakespeare Treasury of Wit and Wisdom,” 
by Chas. W. Stearns; “ Patsy,’’ by the author of “The 
House with Spectacles ;” ‘ Six Sinners,” by Wheaton 
Campbell, and **The Wings of Courage,’? by Marie 
Field. They will also publish a revised edition of 
““The World’s Progress,’’ the first edition of which 
was prepared for press by Mr. G. P. Putnam when a 
boy of eighteen, and which since its publication has 
been without a rival. 
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Non-Forfelture Policies. 

Maine hes many very good laws and among 
them is one which guarantees the benefits of 
continued insurance fora definite period be- 
yond the date of lapse for the non-payment 
of any premium due after a policy has been in 
force three or more years. It compels the 
company to carry the insurance as long as 
three fourths of the legal reserve will pay 
the tabular rate for death losses. The full 
text of the law may be had from the Union 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Maine, 
No 158 Tremont St. Boston, together with cer 
tain modifications of the law on the part of 
that company by which additional benefits 
are guuranteed to its policy holders, These 
are as follows: First, ** It wiil give the holder 
of any Lite or Endowment policy issued and 
remaining in force three or more years thc 
choice between the benefits of the Maine 
Non-forfeiture law and a paid up policy for 
such an amount as three tourths of the net 
value of the policy will purchase asa single 
premium; yrovided, however, that such 
policy suali be surrendered and returned to 
the company while it is in force, or within 
thirty days from the date of lupse for the 
non-payment of premiun). if the exchange for 
the Paid-up is not completed within the thirty 
days, the policy will stili be protected from 
furfeiture, and the insurance will be contin- 
ued in force for the time gueranteed by the 
law. It tbe paid-up isa Lire POLICY, it wili 
receive an equitable share of the profits aris- 
ing from the company’s business, payable 
accordiug to its rules, provided its amouut is 
equal to, or in excess of, the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars: if it is tor wu jess amount, it wil 
be pon-purticipating. If the peid-up is an 
ENDOWMENT PoOLicy, it will,in like manner, 
participate in dividends, provided its amount 
is equal to, or in excess of, the sum of three 
hundred dollars: if it is fora less amount, ii 
will be non-participating. No paid-up poiicy 
will be issued for less than oue bundred dol 
ars; but in such cases the insured will be 
restricted to the benetit of the Maine Non- 
forfeiture Law.” 

For other important features we must refer 
the reader to the compauy. A statement of 
the condition of this prominent corporation 
willbe tound in another column. Mr. John 
FE. DeWitt, the President, until within a year 
pust a resident of this city, is wel: known asa 
most successfuljland accomplished insurance 
Manager and au expert is all that relates to 
iife imsurance. He stands deservedly at the 
top ot his profession a:d is most highly re- 
spected in busimess and sucial circles bere as 
well as in his adopted cit). 








A TEACHER in One of Our grammar schools 
inquired, ** What wasthe cause of the Revol- 
utionary War?’ The jiompt reply was, 
“The Yankees wanted Fourth of July and 
were bound to have it!"- [uvston Traveller. 

Traphagen & Co, 

[hese ong established sud popular cioth- 
iers have a very handsome display at the Am- 
erican Institute Fair, . wuich the Journa: 
published in the Fair says: * With thechange 
of seasons comes the usual cha: ye of garments, 
and we were about to say iushions, but so far 
as gentlemen are concerued there has not 
been much change in. that resect during the 
past year or two. With an idcaof studying 
out the most becoming garments, and seeing 
how and of what they are made, we last even- 
jug spent some time in examining the differ- 
ent suits displayed by Messrs. 'Traphagen & 
Uo., the well known and popular clothiers. 
Here we found everything to be desired in the 
clothing line, from the elegant full-dress suit 
of broadcloth and doeskin, down through the 
different grades and styles of diagonals and 
worsted goods, with coats cut in the popular 
Albert style, to the less pretending but equal- 
ly as durable cassimeres, made into sacks and 
walking suits. Here, also, are overcoats, both 
heavy and light, of a style, make and quality 
which apparently can not be surpassed. In 
boys’ and children’s suits appear some fine 
specimens of strong material, neatly em- 
broidered and trimmed, which are more than 
usually attractive. The display at the Exhi- 
bition is as nothing compared with the one at 
their warerooms, 398, 400 and 402 Bowery. 
where the high, the low, the rich, the poor, 
can alike find garments suited in price and 
quality to their condition in life.” 

“MADAM, don’t you know that your baby 
will catch its death of coid there?” “No, sir,” 
she promptly responded. ‘Well, it’s such 
carelessness as that which fills our cemetery 
with little graves,” he continued. “While all 
the old fools continue to live,” she replied. 


Weak Lungs and Sensitive Throats are 
severely tried by sudden changes of tempera 
ture, and those possessing them sbouijd pru- 
dently treat the very first symptoms of a 
Coid. Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant is well adapted 
to their needs, as a certain remedy for Coughs, 
besides being especially useful for its healing, 
and strengthening effect on the Pulmonary 
and Bronchial Organs. 





Blacking vs. Gum Shoes. 


As the winter season approaches and with 1t 
the inevitab!e slush and snow, it will be grat- 
ifying news ‘o most of our readers that an 
innovation in the form of an absolute water- 
proof blacki1g promises to supplant the gum 
shoe and its annoying features. This desid- 
eratum has made its flrst appearance io Phil- 
adelphia, a d has grown rapidly in favor. 
Messrs. Wolff & Randolph, the patentees and 
sole manufac!urers, have very appropriately 
named it Acme Blacking. It gives a beauti- 
ful luster, requires no brushing, retains its 
polish for weeks and preserves the leather. 
To combine a | this in one compound is claim- 
ing a great deal, and yet no more than can be 
sustained. ‘These same gentlemen are also 
the patentees of various other compounds for 
leacher which bave the indorsements of ex- 
perts in the trade. Their Ebony Lacquer will 
cbange the color of soiled fancy morocco to a 
jet black, and many of our housekeepers will 
consider this a great accommodation when 
they have cast mournful looks at the chil- 
dren’s light colored shoes, which were too 
good to be thrown away and yet too soiled to 
be worn. We can hardly do them justice in a 
condensed ariicie, and therefore close by 
quoting the words of a trade journal con- 
cerning their Harness Compounds: ‘“ We 
submitted the specimen that was placed in 
our hands to five experts, and three speuk 
highly of it, while but one condemnsit. As 
all of these parties are opposed to the use of 
manufactured blacks and stains, we attach 
much iwportance to their favorable com- 
ment.” 

Dr. Hans Vou Biilow, the pianist, says: “If 1 
stop practice tor one day I notice it in my 
playing; if I stop two days my friends notice 
it; if L stop three days the public notice it.”’ It 
is different with the young man who practices 
lown the street. If he stops forone day the 
whole neigbborbood notices it, and feel like 
paying him five hundred dollars never to be- 
giv again. If he doesn’t stop for two days,ithe 
ncvighbors ask the police to notice it as a 
nuisance; and if he doesn’t stop for three days, 
they get down their shot guns and go gunning 
for him.—-LNorristown Herald. 


Greenwich Academy. 

An exchunge says that the Greenwich Acad- 
emy at East Greenwich, R. I., Rev. F. D. 
Blakeslee, principal, opened its present term 
with a largely increased attendance, and that 
itslaffairs are in a most prosperous condition. 
The classical course, under Prof. Eastman, is 
also well patronised, and the musical depart- 
ment, under Prof. Hastings, is eminently suc- 
cessful. Mr. W.S. Rogers, the new manager 
of the commercial department, is warmly 
commended, as are also Prof. B. F. Leggett, 
1ustructor in natural science and mathemat- 
ics, who passed a year recently at the famous 
laboratory of Bunsen, in Germany, and his 
wife, who teaches German and painting. Miss 
Sarah L. Magee, preceptress, is very popular 
and efficient,and this excellent school appears 
to be in all respects in a well ordered and 
prosperous condition. 





A PREACHER, who arrived at the kirk wet 
through, asked an old Sco:chwoman what he 
should do, to which she replied, “Gang into 
the pulpit as soon as you can. Ye'll be dry 
enough there.” 





Metropolitan Pulpit. 

The Metropolitan Pulpit and Homiletic 
Monthly” completed its first volume with the 
September wumber, and celebrated it by 
doubling the size of the numbers of the cur- 
rent volume. The leading sermons in New 
York and Brooklyn, in condensed form, will 
be published as heretofore; but in addition 
this Monthly will give us reports of sermons 
preached elsewhere in this and other coun- 
tries; also. sermonic criticisms, homiletic 
suggestions, homiletic treatment of the dif- 
ferent books in the Bible. translations of ser- 
mons from prominent German evangelical 
clergymen on the Pericope, eic. It is pub- 
lished by the Religious Newspaper Agency at 
No. 21 Barclay street, in this city, and is sold 
at $2.00 a ycar. 





“You have only yourself to please,” said a 
married man toa bachelor. ‘* True,” replied 
he; “but you cannot tell what a difficult task 
I find it.” 





Active Work for Canvassers, 


The most popular of the new subscription 
books in toe field is “ Some Folks,”’ by John 
Habberton, the author of * Helen’s Babies,” 
ete. Itis 4 series of admirable sketches equal 
in interest to the work of which over two 
hundred thousaad copies have been sold, and 
it sells readily. Full particulars as to price, 
territory, etc., may be had on application to 
Derby Brothers, publishers, 27 Park place, 
New York. 





Because Boston's new and superb hotel, 
“The Brunswick,” cost so large a sum in its 
careful erectio.. and elaborate furnishing, an 
impression prevails that its rates of charges 
are [proportionately dear. Such, however, is 
not the case, as the rates per day are $4 50, the 
same as at other first-class hotels. 





Singing Classes, 


Mr. Henry Camp, Musical Director in Plym- 
outh Church, Brooklyn, commenced on Mon- 
day his classes in sight reading at the Music 
Rooms, entrance No. 60 Cranberry Street. 
The class for beginners meets on Monday 
evenings at 7:30 until the lust week in April, 
and the charge for the course is but $3. The 
class for young ladies and misses who have 
some knowledge of the rudiments of music 
and desire to become proficient in reading 
meets on Mondays aud Thursdays from 4 to 5 
o'clock. The terms for the course of forty 
lessonsare only $5. Mr. Beecher warmly com- 
mends Mr. Camp's work, and a large attend- 
ance is already assured. 





“My dear boy,”’ said a mother to her son, as 
he handed round his plate for more turkey, 
“this is the fourth time you’ve been helped.” 

*] know, mother,” replied the boy, “‘but 
that turkey pecked at me once, and I want 
to get square with him.” He got his turkey. 





Marshall’s Great Pictures, 


By a special and exclusive arrangement 
with Oscar Marshall, publisher, any subscriber 
sending us fifty cents in addition to the regu- 
lar subscription price of the Christian Union, 
will receive either of the following celebrated 
steel plate engravings—Abraham Lincein, U. 
S. Grant, and H. W. Beecher; or all for $1.50 
additional. For fuller particulars of this 
offer, see issue of August Ist. Subscribers 
who have already renewed can have the bene- 
fit of this offer by enclosing to us fifty cents— 
or 1.50 for all three. These engravings are in 
the highest style of lineal art and regarded us 
Wm. E. Marshall’s masterpieces. 





St. Cloud Hotel. 


St. Cloud Hotel, on Arch Street just above 
Seventh, iv Philadelphia, claims to be (and we 
believe correctly) the only Hotel which did 
not increase its rates during the Exhibition 
last year. It is centrally located, is clean and 
comfortable, its cooking is first class, and its 
attendance excellent. Messrs. G. W. Mullin 
& Co., the proprietors, spare no pains to make 
their guests at home and contented. The 
rates are low. Business men visiting Phila- 
delphia alone or with their families will find 
the St. Cloud convenient and enjoyable. It 
affords all the comforts and privileges of the 
most expensive hotels at moderate prices. 





“Don’t makea foolof yourself with that 
girl now, Tom; you know love’s blind,” said 
his cautious parent. “That's all ‘bosh,”’ said 
superior,Tom. *Love’s not blind at all; why, I 
see ten times as much infthat girl as you do.” 





Free Living. 

The destructive effects of free living, so 
common among all classes of society, impair 
the faculties of the body and lay the founda- 
tion of disease. The bad results of over- 
burdening the stomach with food might be 
entirely obviated, however, by a dose of Dr. 
Scbenck’s Mandrake Pills. This sovereign 
remedy for biliousness, headache, constipa- 
tion, and liver complaint, is being universally 
acknowledged as a sure and harmless remedy. 
Sold by all druggists. 





Carpets, 

Mr. William 8. Leigh, formerly with W. and 
J. Sloane, offers rare bargains in oil cloths, 
Canton mattings, rugs, mats, window shades, 
cornices and curtains. In changing his loca- 
tion from Sixth Avenue Mr. Leigh retained 
all his customers, the best evidence possible 
that he pleases and gives them complete 
satisfaction. His store is now at 161 8th Ave- 
nue, corner of 18th Street. Housekeepers 
are advised to examine his stock for excellent 
goods at low rates. 





Tue New York “Tribune” advertises: “A 
Pair of Blue Eves for ten cents.”” In Chicago 
you can get black and blue eyes for much 
less money than that.—[Chicago Evening 
Post. Wevan do better than that. Here in 
New York you can get a pair of black ones or 
blue ones, or both. for nothing. If you don’t 
believe it, just come on and make a face at 
one of our Broadway policemen.—[N. Y. Com- 
mercial Advertiser. Any one accepting this 
offer can ‘“*have his eye painted while he 
waits.”"’"—[Christian Union. 


American Missionary Association. 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the 
American Missionary Association will be beld 
in the First Congregational (Dr. Beard’s) 
church, of Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 23-25. The 
meeting will be organized on Tuesday at 
3 o’clock P. M., and at 7.30 in the evening the 
Annual Sermon will be preached by Rev. F. A. 
Noble, D.D., of New Haven, Ct. On Wednes- 
day papers will be read by Rev. Washington 
Gladden and otners, and on Thursday evening 
an address will be delivered by Rev. Joseph 
Cook. 

Per order of Ex. Com. 





Our leading Physicians are calling atten- 
tiou to the ruinous effects upon the complex- 
iou of cheap soaps from made impure material. 
The old Brown Windsor of J. & E. ATKINSON 
is made from the best and purest materials, 
and is exquisitely scented, 


Waller & McSorley. 

Meségrs. Waller & McSorley, No. 245 Grand 
St. near the Bowery, in this city, offer a fine 
assortment of the latest novelties in Paris, 
Berlin and English goods, as well as those of 
the best American manufacture. The best 
and most attractive dress goods for street 
and house wear. black and colored silks, 
alpacas, 'cashmeres and crapes are offered at 
extremely low prices. Shawls and! cloaks in 
many varieties and mourning suits are sold at 
prices to suit the times. The advertisement 
elsewhere will give the prices, and they are 
certainly astomsbingly low. The house is 
entirely reliable, and parties from a distance 
may be sure of having their orders promptly 
and honestly filled. 


AN insurance adjuster went to seea man 
whose house had been destroyed by fire. Said 
adjuster, “‘How did this thing happen?” 
House-owner—* Don’t know—it ’s a mystery.” 
Adjuster—*“* Well, I know.”” House-owner— 
* Let’s have it, that’s just what I'd like to find 
out.”’ Adjuster—“‘It’s friction.” House-owner 
“ Friction? friction? What’sthat?’”’ Adjuster 
—“Why, friction is the result of rubbing a 
$1,000 policy on a $600 house!” 


Why Suffer 
With your feet when you can have comfort 
by wearing boots or shoes made on the Mc- 
Comber Patent Last? F. Edwards, 166 & 168 
Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, makes to order and 
keeps realy made these goods in great variety. 
Patent Cuff Fastener. 

Tbe address fur G. F. Sparrow’s Patent Cuff 
Fastener is Fifty-seventh street, corner of 
Tenth avenue, New York, and not as incor- 
rectly printed last week. The Cuff Fastener 
isa most ingenious and yatuable ype and 
costs by mail the small sum of 35 cents. Ir 
saves the cuff and the garment, and is equally 
useful to gentlemen as to ladies. See adver- 
tisement. 





Dry Cellars. 
An absolute necessity for a healthy home, 
send to T. New, 32 John St., New York. 





py tidings for nervous sufferers, and those 
aa lave been dosed, drugged. anc quacked. 
Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts effectually cure 
premature debility. weukness 9nd decay. Book 
ang Journal, with information worth thousands, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GALVAN- 
1c Co., New York City. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors 
and Governesses; gives intormation to Parents of 
good schools. 

. a going abroad or to the country prompt- 
y sui 

Apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
eign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union Square (Broad- 
way side), New York. 





mo _ LECTURE ASSOCIATIONS, Choral 
Societies, and Managers: 


Messrs. HATHAWAY & POND, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS OF 
THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU, 
BosToNn, MAS&8., 
have the honor to announce that they are prepared 
to rye applications and make gnennemen’s for 
allthe Leaging Lecturers and Musica! Combina- 
tions of the Country. Exclusive Agents for Kev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, John B. Gough, age. ed 
A. Livermore, Mrs. Helen Potter, Mr. M Whit- 
ney, the distinguished Basso, and his new 4 ert 
Company,and ali the great Soloists of the Coun- 
try. Sena for Circuiar and Terms to 
HA seemed, ‘y 


OND, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


is working wonders among the dyspeptics all 
through the land, making giad wy A ee 
who have long suffered from the gioom reflecte 
from some poor despondent dyspeptic in the 
home-circie. If your druggist does rot keep it. 
send to proprietor, STAKR H. AMBLER, Whole: 
sale Druggist, 36 Vesey Str Street, New York. Trea- 
tise on Dyspepsia sent free. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, proto WEEKLY 
and HARPER’S BA Vi Une ¢ either for 
one year, Postage Pre: by the pu his ers, to any 
Subscriber in the United sates or Canada on receipt 


of #4. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, tu one address, ol ne yeer. 
Pune or Lae two for $7. Pos ostage id by the 

--+ ¢2” HARPER’sS Gate OUE wil be 
il on receipt of Ten Cents. 
HA KE! Rs & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y- 


THE SEASIDE LIBRARY. 
LATEST ISSUE 
70 Middlemarch. } A + str aed Mo 
71 Ariadne. By“ 10c 
72 Meridiana; or. The “Adventures of Three 
Knglishmen and Three Russians in 
South Africa,and The Blockade Run- 




















ners. By Jules Verne. 10c 
73 Bessy Rane. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 20c 
74 Rupert Hall. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 00 
75 the Fur Country. By Juies Verne. we 
76 ‘the New Magdaien. By Wilkie Collins. 10 
77 Mistress and Maid. By Miss Mulock. lie 
78 Griffith Gaunt. By Charies Reade. 10¢ 
79 Madcap Violet. ep A Black. ie 
80 Daniel Deronda. By Geurge Etiot. 20¢ 
81 Christian’s Mistake. + ae nes Mulock. le 
82 My Mother and J. iss Mulock. we 
83 Verner's Pride. BY rs. Henry Wood. 2c 
84 Twenty Thousand Leagues under the seas. 
ules Verne. 10c 


85 Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers. Mary Patrick. due 

“6 Put Yourself tn His Place. By Chas. Reade. 2c 

7 A Journey to the Centre of the Earth. By 

Julies Verne. 10¢ 

£8 Two Marriages, By Miss Mulock. Wc 
For sale by Newsdealers, or sent. st-paid. oF 

receipt of Twelve cents for Single Numbers, an 

‘twenty-five cents for Double Numbers, by G 
MUNRO, Vandewater St., N. Y. 





e New Catalogues free 
s ad mail on application. 
PRICES REDUCED. 





CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, 
va 596 Broadway, New York. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


LIST WF NEW BOOKS, 


I. 
THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM, Bib- 
liotheca Symbolica Ecclesia Universalis. Tne 


Creeds of Christendom, witha History and Crit- 
ical Notes. By PHILIP SCHAFF, b.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Biblical Literature In the Union 
Theological Seminary, N. Y. Three Volumes. 
Svo, Cloth, $15.00. 


SNTHON'’S EURIPIDES, An English Com- 
mentary on the Rhesus, Medea, Hippolytus, Al- 
oestis, Heraclidue, Supplices, and Troades of 
Euripides, with the Scanning of each Play, from 
the latest and best Authorities. By CHARLES 
ANTHON, LL.D. i8mo, Cloth, $1.05. 

itl. 

Titi Livi ab urbe condita 
t XXIL. With Notes by CHAS, 

pe by Hvucu CRAIG, M.A. 


ANTTIONS L “ie 
Libri L., IL. XXI. ’ 
ANTHON, LL.D., 
12mo, Sheep, $1.40. 

Vv. 

THY JEWS AND THEIR 
TORS, By EvGEexe LAWRENCE. 
2 cents. 


PERSECU- 


32mo, Paper, 


We 
TIE GREAT. By JonHN 
42mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
Vi. 
THE MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM, 
Shakesveare’s Comedy of A Midsumm er-Night’s 


PETER 
MOTLEY. 


LOTHROP 


Dream. Kdited, with Notes, by WILLIAM J. 
Rourr, A.M.. formerly Head Master of the High 
School, Cambridge, Mass. With Engravings. 


Square !6mo, Cioth, 70 cents. 

Vil. 
PTS FROM HARPER'S 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 

Vill. 

CICERO’sS TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS; 
Treatises on the Nature of the Gods, and 
the Commonweatth. Literally translated, 


chiefly by ©. D. YONGE. 12mo0. Cloth, $1.50. Uni- 
Jorm with Harper's New C assical Library. 


CeUVUKING RECEI 
BAZAR, 


also, 


on 


IX. 
A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE, 
By EUGENE LAWRENCE, 32m0, Paper, 25 cents. 


x. 
A PRIMER OF LATIN LITERATURE. 
By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


Xi. 

HISTORY OF GREECE. By 
Cox, M.A., Author of ** A General 
imo, Cloth, 70 centa. 

XII. 
ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO INDUS} 


A SCHOOL 
GEORGE W. 
History of Greece.” 


TRY. By Colonel GEORGE WARD NICHOLS. 
lhastrated. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, 
$4.00. 


XIII. 

SEEMANN'S MYTHOLOGY, The Mythol- 
ogy of Greece and Rome, with Special Reference 
toitsusein Art. From the German of O. SEE- 
MANN. Edited by G. H. BIANCHI, B.A., late 
scholar of st. Peter’s College, Cambridge, Broth- 
erton Sanskrit Prizeman, 1875. With 64 Lilustra- 


ticps. Itmo, Clutb, 70 cents. 
XIV. 
CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE; A Narrative 


of Personal Adventure and Observation during 


Two Wars. 1861-1865.—1870-1871. By WicKHAM 
HOFFMAN, Assistant Adjutant-General U. 8 
Vols., and Secretary U. 8. Legation at St. Peters- 


i2mo, Cloth, $1.25. 
XV. 
RECONCILIATION OF SCIENCE AND 
KELIGIUN, By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, 
LL.D., Author of “ Sketches of Creation,” “ The 
Doctrine of Evolution,’ &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00. 
XVI. 
LIFE 
w. 


burg. 


UNIVERSITY 
ATHENS. By W. 


2 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*.* These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where 
otherwise specified. 


IN ANCIENT 
CAPES. 42mo, Paper. 


Carita By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers. By MARY PATRICK. 25 


cents 
Virginia. A Roman Sketch. 2 cents. 
Winstowe. By Mrs. LEITH-ADAMS, 25 centa. 


Percy and the Prophet. By WILKIECOLLINS. 20 


cents, 
Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. 
15 cents. 


CASHEL Hoey. 


Mrs. Arthur. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 40 cents. 
By GERALDINE Butt. 2 cents. 


The Time of Roses. 


Dieudoonée, 
By GERALDINE BUTT. cents. 


The House on the Beach. By GrorGr MEREDITH. 
W cents, 


Heaps of Money. By W. E. NORRIS. 25 cents, 

The Jilt. By CHARLES READE. Illustrated. 20 
ovbts 

The Mill of St. Herbot. By Mrs. MAcQvoID. 20 
cenis, 

Library Edition of Witham Black's Novels: “A 
Princess of Tunie,” * Madcap Violet,” 4 Daugh- 
ter of Hetn,” “ Three Feathers. » <The Strange 
Adventures of a Phaetun,’ “ Kilmeny,” “In 


Silk Attire 


The American Senator. 
LOPE. 5 cents. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 per volume. 
By ANTHONY TROL- 


A Woman Hater. BY CHARLES READE. 60 cents; 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25, 





tT?" HARPER & Woe: will send either of the 
above works by mat), post prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on Precotet of the price. 

Roa HARPER’S CATALOGUE mailed free on receipt 
of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 





THE PERFECT SHAKSPERE. 


The Leopoid Shakspere. 


The text of the * Leopold Shakspere”’ is that of 
Prof. Delius, of Bonn, who has supplied for the edi- 
tion a Chronological Arrangement of the Plays 
and Poems, while an introduction to the entire 
work has been written by Mr. F. J. Furnivall, 
rector of the New Shakspere Society. 

This edition includes “The Two Noble Kinsmen” 
and “Edward IJ1.” The text of the former play is 
revised by Mr. Harold Littledale. The latter play 
is from the text of Prof. Delius. 

With about 400 illustrations. 1184 pages, smal! 
4to, cloth, $4.50; half-calf or morocco, #7; full mo- 
roceo, $0; tree calf, $10. 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


Di- 


“ Mr. Frederick J. Furniyvall contributes 2 crit- 
ical and aut: biographical lotro luction of 120 pages, 
and the composite plays of * The Two Nobile Kins 
men” and “ Hdward III.” have been added at the 
close. This is decidealy the most interesting and 
valuable one-vulume Shakspere which has yet up- 
peared.”—N. bune. 


“May, perhaps, be accounted the handsomest 
one-volume edition of the poet's works yet pub- 
lished.” —Daily Evening Traveler. 


“ To the lover of the writings of the grest dram- 
atist it will be found invaluable.’ — Morning 
Express. 


“A splendid work of nearly 1,200 pages and 400 
iNustrations. Every student of Shakepere wiil find 
much to interest him in this introduction. Prof. 
Detius, whose text has been followed, supplies a 
chronological arrangemevt of the Plays and 
Poems, and 'n a}! resoects this is a most complete 
and elegant edition.”—The Bookseller. 


“The ardent founder of the new Shakspere So- 
ciety here freely disburees his store of especial 
knowledge in minutely describing the career of 
Shakspere and showirg in their true colors the 
man and his time. The resuit is well worth the 
cust of the volume.”’—The Nution. 


“The sum of our impressions of the ‘ Leopold 
Shakspere’ is strongly in its favor. Its form 1s con- 
venient, its appeurance comely, its arrangement 
novel, the introduction decided, unique. and val- 
rte. and its price very reasonable.”’— The Literary 

Torld. 





The Races of Mankind. 


By Robert Brown, M.A., Pb.D., F.L.S., F.R.G.8. 
Complete in 4 vols., containing about 400 illustra- 
tions. Extra crown 4to, profusely illustrated, 
cloth, gilt, per volume, $3; two volumes, cloth, 
$10, or four volumes in two, half-calf, $18. 

“ Profusely illustrated by engravings of high 
order of artistic merit.” -Educational Times. 


“A treasury of information with regard to race, 
customs, and pecuisarities the world over.’’—Bos- 
ton Journal. 


Leaving Us an Example. 


Is IT LIVING. AND WHY? 


An Inquiry suggested by certain passages in John 
Stuart Mili’s * Essays on Religion.”’ Cloth, $5. 


Library of English Literature, 


By Professor Henry Morley. Vol. 1, Shorter Eng- 
jish poems, containing all the leading character- 
istic shorter poeme of English jiterature, from 
the earliest period to the present time; also 
nearly 200 illustrations, including engravings and 
ornaments, vaken from original MSs. and other 
sources, authentic portraits of the leading writ- 
ers. and numerous views of places of interest 
historieally connected with their lives. 512 pages, 
extra crown ito, cloth, $5. 

The above volume, although forming the first 
section of Cassell’s Library of English Literature, 
is complete in itself. 

“ This volume is rich in the briefer poems of the 


Janguage and is profusely illustrated. "—£rening 
Post. 


“ A book of critical and illustrative learning.”’— 
N. Y. Observer. 


“The notes of the editor are enpions, brief in 

ression, germane to the subject, anc often 

tinctured with rare and quaint tearning.”’—N. } 
une. 





“ There are probably not half a dozen men living 
who could have been more safely trusted with soch 
a task than the learnea Professor of Sesh Liter- 
ature in the London University.” —N. ¥. Times. 





READY SHORTLY, 
Vol. LU. English Religion. Iiustrations of. 
By Prof. Henry Morley 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


CASSEL, PETTER & GALPIN, 


596 BROADWAY, New York. 
Send One Dollar forthe Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictisnary, 


Contains 18.000 Words, Rules of Spelling; 
Tables of Money, Weights and Measures. 
Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Prov- 
erbs, &c., from the Greek, the Latin and 
the Modern Languages. Moroceo Tucks, 
Gilt Edges. By Mai) on recetpt of $1.00, 
For saie by all dealers. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTION ARIES, 
__ 13s and 140 Grand Street, New } York. 


PANSY’S PICTURE BOOK. 


New, large and very beautiful. One hundred 
illustrations. In extra cloth, with handsome black 
and gold dies, and chromo, $2.00. Gilt edges, $2.25. 


Boston. D. LOTHKOP & CO., Publishers. 
Chea mtg eenatore 


S33 Curious Old Books at your price 
<i ‘8 Magnificent Books at our price. 
Bibles and Prayer at ree any 
ce. cltzitaae of fictton free. LEGG 
Beekman 8t., opp. New Post Office, New "york. 

















G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


No, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Have just published : 

[. THE WORLD'S PROGRESS. A Diction- 
ary of Dates. BeingaChbronv logical and Alphu- 
betical Record of the essential facts in the 

rogress «f society. With Tabular views «f 
Toiversal History. Literary Chronology. Bio- 

graphical Index, ete.. ete. From the creation. f 

7 he world t» August, 1877. By GEORGE P. ?UT- 

4M. Kevised and continued by FREDEKIC 

BR ECHER PERKINS. Octuvo, containing abd out 

1.010 pages, half moroceo,..............- a 

oy (EM QHD. -nccsectscnscss .ccrescccerstecsees 94 0 

The most compre shensive book of its size ana 
wai ein the language. 

“It has been planned so as to facilitate accesa to 
the largest amvunt of useful information ip the 
emalic st possible compass,”’—Buffalio Courier. 

‘It is worth ten times its price. . . . Itcom- 
oa... supplies my need.’”’—-8. W. PIEGART, Prin- 
cipal of High School, Lancaster. Pa. 

“A more convenient literary labor-saving mach- 
ine than this excellent compilation can s arcely be 


found in any language. ’—N.Y. Tribune. 


Capital Books for Young People. 


II. PATSY. By the Author of “ The House vith 
Spectacies.” .6mo, cloth extra.............- $i. 

Of “The House with Spectacies,” which has “ 
with a large sale, the Courier-Journal says: “the 
book betrays muc h of the spirit of Miss Alcott’s 
‘Little Women.’ . . It is full of brisk, interest- 
ing narrative, humor. and fun, and is stamped by 
a high excetience of literary execution.’ 

11. SIX SINNERS, By WHeATONC ANPBSLL. 
l6me, cloth AA EEE. $1.2 
IV. THE WINGS OF C ou RAGE. Stories 
for American BoysandGiris. By MARIE FIELD. 
With liiustrations by Lccy G. Morse. timo, 
CROCE CREED. 20 crcesic cdccccocssccccsccrcsocesocs $1.25 





*,* For sale by a'l booksellers, and sent, postpaid, by 
the Publishers, upon receipt of price. 





Boston on Monday Lectures 
BIOLOCY. 


With Preludes on Current Events. 
Cook. 
vol. 12mo. 





By JOSEPH 
With Three Colored Llustrations. 1 
$1.50. 


This volume contains, revised and perfected, the 
remarkable Lectures in which Mr. Cook discussed, 
with great learning, and with marvelous force and 
eluquence, the important questions at issue be- 
tween Science and Religion. Nu such treatment 
of them has ever been achieved before, and the 
religious word with rare unanimity acknowledges 
the great service Mr. Cook has reodered. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HUMANITY, 


A Series of Sermons. By THOMAS STARR KING. 
Edited, with a Memvir. by EDWIN P. WHIP 
PLE. Fine Steel Portrait. 12mo. $2.00. 


This volume contains twenty-two discourses, of 
great variety in topic; of marvelous strength. 
clearness, elevation and purity of thought; of 
wonderful rbeturical and poetic beau:y, and of 
rare spiritual and reiigiousdepth. Their eloquence 
is of the truest and noblest kind, and the impres- 
fion they produce ts of an exquisite character, 
uttering itself in the inust effective and persuasive 
style. 


HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. 


By HARRIET MARTINEAU. $1.25. 


“Itis worth its weight in gold, a thousand times 
over, to parents and all who have to bring up chil- 
dren.” hiiadeiphia Presse. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers.” 


JAMES R. 08G00D & CO, Boston. 
) 


TACMILLAN & COS 
Genera! Caialogue of books in all depart- 
ments of literature sent tree by mail 
cents. 
22 BOND ST.. New York. 








for six 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


BINCHAMTON COLLECE 


AND CONSERVATORY OF quusic FUR 
YOUNG LADIE 
Two Courses, ee 
“ Flegantly furnished, ably officered, superhly 
located. Doub ed its number last year.”—N. } 


Gener, 
Rev. R. A. PATERSON, A.M., Pres., 
BIN NGHAMTON, N. 




















Y. 


MIL ITARY AC AD- 
2. Send for Circular. 











PEEKPRILL (N.Y to 
MY. Opens Sept. 12 
A RS. JONSON ani MISS JONES. English, 
pA #rench ana German Boarding and Day Schvol 
for young ladies and chilaren, 13 _— Slst st., N.Y. 
rae MISSES GRA HAM. s successors to the 
isses Green, will reopen their School for 
Young Ladies and Childrens at No.1 Fifth Avenue, 
first house from Wasvington square, on Wednes- 
ony. 6 the 26th of September. 
CINCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
LEGE. Best edvantages in ppranesuye, Science, 
San gutes =. ay Ai and Mu 
- DAV howd H. MOORE, D.D., +> PREOT. 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES will reopen sept. Ith, 
1877, at 66 Washington 8t., Norwich, Conn. 

Madison University. 3, 4, 6,8, or Oy years’ course. 
Year 57 op'd Sept. 13. Aa. Dr. r. Spear, Hamilton. N. Y. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, 








with Musical 


W Institute and see we 14 College. Foucded 
1902. For both sexes. A SEA SIDE school. On 
Address 


direct route from New York to Boston. 
Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEH, A.M., Principal, 
E. Greenwich, R.1. 


A CLERCYMAN 


in the prime of life, college graduate, and of 
Princeton Theo. Seminary. with best of refer- 
ences, who readily reads German and french and 
speaks Spanish fluentiy, being thrown out of em- 
ployment by reason of a fire and subsequent tinan- 
ciai embarrassment of his (Congregational) parish 
Fould at present na @ proposition trom a 
church, or toa position as teacher of languages, 











or principai 1n a good institution of yet Aa- 
dress ERNESTUS, Letter-box 2966, New Y City 


le 
for the use of Schools, 





THE MUSIC READER, 
Or, The Practice and Principles of the ART. 
Especially adapted to 
VOCAL MUSIC, 


Classes and Private In- 


by LEOPOLD MEIGNEN, Doctor of 
and WM. W. Krys. Prce#l. Maiied free. 
W.H. BONER & CO.. Agts, 

1102 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. 


struction, 
Musie, 


Best Books for 1 Singing Schcols. 
CHOIR INSTRUCTION ROOK. 


HAD 

CHORUS 
By A.N.Jobnson. JustOvcT. Cortains the system 
of this celebrated teacher, s» minutely and plainiy 
described. that it is the easiest and best Manual 
for Teachersand Leaders : and ts also a most enter- 
taining, useful and thorough book for all Music 
Classes and Conventions: with the plainest of plain 
instructions, and 260 pages of the best music, 
zraded from the easiest to the most difficult, and 
continually referred to. The book also best ans 
wers that perpleaing question, “tlow to have good 
singing in Congregations.” $1.38; or $12.00 per doz. 


THEENCORE. ByL.O.FMERSsON. This fine 
book has ulready been used by th usand-,who have 
bad but one opinion as to its admirable collection 
of Sacred Music, of Giees. Quartets. Trios, Duets, 
Songe, &c., for practice. Lt is a capital Glee Book 
as well as s nging Class Rook. T hercugh Instruc- 
tive Course. 75icts.; or $7.50 per coz. 


PFRKINS’ SUNersG SCHOOL, By W.0. 
PERKINS. This, jike the’ Ene re,” isan excelic nt 
G ee Book as well as Singing Schou! Book, and wiil 
be « fine book for Conventions and for easy practice 
in Choirs and societies. Good instructive course, 
and the best uf music. 75 cts.; or #6.75 per duz 


All teachers and convention holders are invited 
to insure their success this season by using une of 
these books. For sale everywhere. Copies sent 
post-rree by mail, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. A. Ditsen & Co., J. FE. Ditson & Co.. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & 
New York. Walker, Phila. 


Just Published. 


SIX ANTHEMS 





By HENRY WILSON. 
Venite. Kxultemns Domino.....in D) 
Gloria in Excelsin................ in D | Octavo 
ND sois cok Sececcecdenacvccesta in D+ 
I a Eaisnccekdss ocbhicdees ck in E/ $1. 00. 
Deus Misereatur ..................- in D | 
Benedic, Anima Men. ....... in B flat | 


Sterling compositions by one of the best Ameri- 
can musictans. 


SUNNY-SIDE, 


By PERKINS and WENDTE. 


An wnsectarian Sunday-School Singing Book. 
Meets with the approval of ail denominations. 
Sensible wi rds, and bright, sesh music. Price 

35 cts. per copy; $30 per huncred 


CHURCH WELCOME 


Contains 400 pages of the choicest Anthems, 
Hymn Tunes, etc., ever written. Adapted to al: 
denominations. Only S12 per duz 


GETZE’S 


New Method for the Piano-Forte 


Combines all the best features of every other 
work, with much new ano attractive matter. Is 
the newest ana best method for the Pianu-Fforte 
ever published. Price $2.75. 


Published by WM. A. POND & CO.. 
Bacapwar, AND 39 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


Mark bbe Patent Scrap Book. 


Gummed ready to 
~ recerve your scraps 
Prices from 40 cts. 
to $5 each, inciud- 
ing postage. 

Where your 
Bookseller does 
not keep them. 
send for Desecrip- 
tive Circular. 


SLOTE, WOODMAN 
& Co., 119 & 121 
Willium ' st.. N.Y 


Pere LAR HISTORIES — The “Crown’ 
Kditions: MACAULAY’s ENGLAND, 5 vols.’ 
clo., ex. ag? 5. HU Me 8 ENGLAND.6Vv0 Se elo., 
ex. gilt, #6. GIBBON’S ROM4#, 6 vois.. cio., ex. gilt, 
#.—Claxton, Remsen & Halteltinger. Phnia, 
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Y MAJL.-—® Good Stereoscopic Views, in- 
cluding scenery, Comics,and Centennial, for 
$1.00. 24 sheets of Good Paper, and 24Good Ep 
velopes, new style, in a nest box for 24 cents. 
Stationery of ali kinds by mail. My rite for prices 
to GEO. M. BAK 
987 North second 8t.. Putiadelphya, Pa. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types, * Strong Silat” Cases, Cabinets, Cheses, 
Printing Presses, etc. Bivcsas fur Esaravers. 
Pattern Letters for Mac piprase. 

DERBURGH, WELI 


co. 
~My New 7 ark 





AN 
he wee and 16 and 13 Dutch 
LA ARGEMIXEDC A RDS.wi th ni name, se. 
Win case ‘3, 25 styles Acqua ntunce Caris,i0e. 
Ag’ts outfit le. Dowd cCe.. Bristol, Conn. 
25 Elegant ‘Cards. no ‘two alike, wi th neme, 
1c. post paia. J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y: 
3 Elegant Cards, 10c.; 20 Ladies’ Favorite, 10c.. 
with name. Seccombe & Co. , Kinderhouk, N. YX. 


95 Fancy Cards (no two alike), with name. ic., 
postpaid. Nassau Card Co. , Nassau, N.Y. Boxsd. 
$66 a week in Zou own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fit free. . GALLETT.& Co., Portiand, Me. 


Revolvers 














Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, We cts., 
) _bost- -paid. _L. JON Es 2 Oo.. Nassau. N. Y 








MIXED CARDS, with name, Oe. ans | stam. 
Ag’ts’ Outfit, 100. L.C.COK & to 








Fashionable Cards, no 2 alike, with same, ie. 
postpaid. GEO. t. keep & Co., Nassau, N, 




















7-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles $6 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


— | - —— —_ — ——— —_ _ = 
PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON.* 

ALMIGHTY GoD, our Heavenly Father, thou hast founded 
the heaven and the earth. Thou sittest regent. There is 
none that governs but thee. Thou art supreme in the heaven 
and upon the earth. Thou dost manifest thyself to us, and 
thou shalt yet be more and more gloriously revealed to us as 
we ourselves are opened to the understanding of what is the 
greatness of the experience of life. We rejoice in thee, as 
our fathers have told us of thy mercy. We rejoice in thee, as 
we have ourselves in part experienced thy goodness. We re- 
joice that we may trust thee in daystocome. Thou art the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever. Thy years change not. 
Justice, and love, and wisdum, and power are eternal with 
thee. Thou dost not grow old, and ages do not enfeeble thee. 
The same wilt thou abiae unto eternity, as thou hast been 
the same from eternity. Under the shadow of thy wings we 
put our trust. Day by day we wait upon thee, and renew 
our strength. 

We beseech of thee, O Lord our God, that thou wilt mani- 
fest thyself unto all thy people this day, and bring to their 
minds the things of the days that are gone by. Bring to their 
minds the truths that may have grown dim in their souls, 
that they may overcome the influence of sorrow. And we 
pray that thy power may fill) thy people with joy in be- 
lieving. 

Vouchsafe thy blessing, we beseech of thee, upon thy ser- 
vants who have been united with us in Christian faith. We 
pray that in the union and fellowship of this church its mem- 
bers may find themselves gradually built up fora Christian 
life,and made strong both for the life that now is and for the 
life which is to come. We beseech of thee that thou wilt 
bless their households, and make their influences more and 
more benign therein. 

We pray for all the members of this church in their several 
situations and conditions, at home, abroad, in sickness, in 
health, in great trouble and adversity, or in great gladness 
and prosperity. May all events and experiences be blessed 
and sanctified severally to thy servants, to strengthen them, 
and to build them up in faith and in the power of Christian 
hope unto the end. 

We commend to thee all the churches around about us. 
We pray that thy servants may preach a pure gospel from 
the heart and from experience; that they may behold the 
work prospering under their band; and that they may con- 
tinually bear precious seed, sowing it, and rejoicing ere 
long with their bosoms filled with sheaves. 

We pray that thou wilt bless this city, and the great city 
upon our border, and this whole land. We pray that thou 
wilt everywhere be pleased to spread abroad the spirit of 
equity, of moderation, of self-government, of knowledge, of 
kindness, of benevolence toward man. 

Grant the light of thy countenance, not only upon this 

land, but upon all the nations of the earth. Bring them up 
out of darkness. Bring them into knowledge. May knowl- 
edge drive superstition away. And may there go with it all 
cruelty and all injustice. May weakness become strong, may 
ignorance become knowledgeable, and may all mankind re- 
eeive the gift which thou hast borne for ages, fer thy creat- 
ures upon the earth. 
Ff Let thy kin:dom come, and let thy will be done until the 
whole earth shall be filled with thy glory. We ask it in the 
name of Jesus, to whom, with the Father and the Spirit» 
shall be unceasing praise. Amen. 





* Lmmediately following the reception of members into the 
church. 


THE HOPE OF OUR SALVATION* 


“ For we are saved by hope.’’—Roo. viii., 24. 

HERE are many statements as to the ground 

of salvation. We are saved by grace, which 
is the divine gift. We are saved by faith. We 
are saved by hope. We work out our own aal- 
vation. 

Now, these statements are multiplied not as 
antagonistic to each other, but as co-operative ; 
because the education of men for all the relations 
of this world and for the conditions of the other 
is a comprehensive education, changing in its 
adaptations and instruments continually, and 
massive in its ideas and in its final results. 

In this education there are many things that 
co-operate. God’s grace, or great-souledness, is 
supreme and over all things, inspiring the whole 
race ; but then on our part there is our own exer- 
tion. There is our will-power and its consequent 
action. There is our belief,‘or faith, or trust. 
There is hope. There is love. These separately 
or co-ordinately work in the same direction. 

Then, besides these, there is the apparatus of 
providence, the course of human society, the 
whole flow of nature, all of which are working 
‘*together for good to them that love God,” and 
‘**are the called according to his purpose.” 

So, then, when it is stated that we are saved by 
hope the other means of being saved are not ex- 
cluded. Hope is only one spoke in that golden 
wheel that bas so many spokes, 

Yet there is an importance attaching to this, as 
in the context it stands as the opposite of fear, 
and despondency, and unbelief, or distrust, or 
hopelessness. It is in some sense a characteristic 
of Christianity. Hope is the very spirit of Chris- 
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tianity, if you take it to mean cheerfulness, 
courage, forelooking to see things bright and 
prosperous—and I think it covers all that ground. 

It seems to have been a benevolent provision 
for the coming into life of those who begin weak, 
inexperienced and almost helpless. The young, 
instead of settling at the threshold of life all ques- 
tions, are apt to sink such as do not teach the 
expectation of happiness. But as men advance 
iu life their experience tends very much to modify 
their view of things. 

In the first place, as the system wears out, buoy- 
ancy, which is the stalk on whieh hope is to be 
grafted, diminishes by the diminution of natural 
forces. So men are calmer and they have less of 
impulse as they advance in years. 

But then the whole experience of men tempers 
expectation. The hope of youth is largely 
founded upon mere speculations or idealizations ; 
but with age come trials and discouragements and 
despondencies, by which the conditions of life 
are made to be better understood. They tend 
very much to curb hope, to hold it back, so that 
it no longer shines over all things. They put it 
into a harness, as it were. They surround it with 
the sentinels *‘ but” and “if,” so that persons are 
inclined to say, ‘‘If things are thus and so then 
we may hope; but if they are not we may not.” 
In youth there are no ‘‘ifs” and no ‘* buts”; the 
whole horizon is full of expectation ; but manhood 
largely tempers the indiscretion of hope in youth. 

The conflicts through which men go in their 
own selves, and everywhere, with the external 
world, and with the course of nature, tend still 
more to reduce the heat and volume of hope- 
fulness. 

But when men give themselves to a considera- 
tion of the structure of the world in which they 
live; when they give themselves to the study of 
moral questions; when they give themselves to 
an investigation of the facts of religion and of 
human life; when every man looks at himself 
from the moral standpoint—then, more than at 
any other time, hope grows faint and feeble. 

It is in view of these different influences which 
overmaster hope and confidence that the apostle 
is reasoning. The eighth of Romans is a master- 
ful discussion in a masterful spirit of those great 
problems which have absorbed the attention of 
men of moral genius in every age. As far back as 
the day of Job—whatever that day was—this 
question, ‘‘Is there a moral government?” came 
up. “If there is a government of God over 
intelligent beings in this world, which turns 
on right and wrong, and which allots things 
according to the principles of right and wrong 
amofg men, how can we explain the actual facts 
that transpire before us?” This was the contro- 
versy of the great drama of Job in one shape or 
another. ‘‘Isit true that moral causes produce 
moral effects, as physical causes produce physical 
effects ?”—such was the inquiry. ‘‘If a man does 
right shall he thrive, and if he does wrong shall 
he suffer ?’—that was what Job wanted to know. 
The argument turned on that then as much as it 
ever has since. 

David had the same trouble. ‘Pride com- 
passeth them abcut as a chain ; violence covereth 
them as a garment. Their eyes stand out with 
fatness: they have more thau heart could wish. 
They are corrupt, and speak wickedly concerning 
oppression: they speak loftily. They set their 
mouth against the heavens; and their tongue 
walketh through the earth.” ‘And they say, 
How doth God know ? and is there knowledge in 
the Most High?”—he was grievously oppressed 
with this. 

The same difficulty came down through the 
prophets’ days, There were times in which 
they impleaded God as if they stood on the very 
last plank of faith and trust in the divine 
government. 

In modern times we find in Goethe and in 
Straus this very problem cast up again, in a mod- 
ern form. In many of Byron’s poems this ques- 
tion is argued ; and is argued from a malign and 
hopeless standpoint. 

It is a matter, therefore, of profound interest to 
see this subject as it was looked upon by one whose 
soul was in a blaze of confidence and hope; and 
that is what was done in some parts of the eighth 
of Romans. The apostle Paul there discusses 
the point as to whether, on the whole, the aspects 
of divine moral government among men are such 
as to encourage hope. He recognizes the diffical- 
ties. He says, ‘‘The earnest expectation of the 
creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons 
of God”—waiteth, as those wait who are longing 
for something which they do not have and do not 
see. ‘*The creature was made subject to vanity” 





—not vanity in the modern sense, but vanity in 
the sense of that which is unstable, changeable, 
worthless, fickle, transient. It was equivalent to 
saying, The world is, as it always has been, 
simply a shadow. ‘‘The creature was made sub- 
ject to vanity, not willingly.” He was subjected 
to conditions which had this element in them ; 
and he was subjected to it not of his own accord. 
“The creature was made subject to vanity, not 
willingly, but by reason of hiin who had subjected 
the same in hope”’—by reason of God, who has 
put man in such circumstances as have subjected 
him in hope; that is, by reason of him who has in 
his own mind a far more glorious horizon of the 
future than man has in his. 

There is an outcome to this mixed condition of 
moral forces among men that is full of promise 
for the future, though men may not see it in their 
present earthlv relations ; for it issaid, ‘‘ The crea- 
ture itself also shall be delivered from the bondage 
of corruption into the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God.” As it were, in consecutive develop- 
ments there comes atime when the creature that 
here is in such conditions of mutation, and disap- 
pointment, and overthrow, and various trouble, 
shall be delivered ‘‘into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God.” This is the doctrine of the 
spiritual evolution and development of the future. 

The thought of the apostle seems to be this: 
‘“*At the present time the whole creation groans 
and travails in pain; the world is subject to vast 
inequalities and changes: nevertheless, that 
which has been done has been done by God on 
purpose ; it was not of man’s procuring; he did 
not create the conditions of nature, the con- 
ditions of providence, or his own conditions at 
large; he was subjected to them by God; and 
God subjected them to him in the spirit of hope 
for the future ; for he shall be delivered out of 
those conditions into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God.” The declaration in the context 
and in the text, is, ‘‘We know that the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now. And not only they, but ourselves also, 
which have the first fruits of the Spirit, even we 
ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for the 
adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body. 
For we are saved by hope.” 

Here, then, is the same line of thought ; that is, 
the same topics were in the apostle’s mind. They 
were discussed despondingly by David ; they were 
discussed with almost convulsive combativeuvess by 
Job; they were discussed by Byron in a spirit of 
malignity ; they were discussed in the spirit of a 
cold, sneering philosophy by Goethe ; and we see 
them discussed by the apostle with a glow of 
hope and confidence and expectation. He sees 
through and beyond, and says that the final forms 
of things are to be such as will inspire hope. 

This is the problem of our own character. In 
this mixed condition of things, for much of which 
we are individually held responsible, there is the 
question of hopefulness as it stands related with 
the elements of personal conflict ; and to get the 
apostle’s view of that subject you must turn back 
to the second of Romans. There you find this con- 
flict set forth in a remarkably sharp and clear way 
from his standpoint. It is a conflict between the 
two men—the upper and the under; the flesh 
man and the spirit man; the reason and the moral 
sense on the one side, and the passions and appe- 
tites on the other. Men stand in two spheres, in 
one of which the under man is allied to the earth, 
and subject to physical influences, and in the 
other of which the upper and spiritual manhood 
is allied to the ineffable and the spiritual, and is 
played upon by them. In this conflict there is a 
continual striving toward the best, and a con- 
tinual slipping down toward the worst. There is 
a constant reaching after reason and [con’science, 
and a constant lapsing into imperfection and 
positive evil. The way out of that is in Jesus 
Christ, as we are taught by the opening verse of 
the eighth of Romans, where it is said, *‘ There is 
therefore now no condemnation to them which 
are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the spirit.” 

Here, first, is the question of the great moral 
government of God over this world; and then 
comes the personal question of every man’s strug- 
gle under that moral government ; and the apostle 
says that in both cases the issue is in hope. In 
either instance there is, in the divine counsels, in 
the promise for the future, and in God through 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the ground of hope that 
will lift every man above the difficulty, the dark- 
ness, the doubt of the way. 

And then there comes in one more element— 
namely, that to which the Scripture refers when 
it represents that we stand insphered with an- 
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The great out- 


other and a malign influence. 
world, whatever may be its boundaries, whatever 
may be its inhabitants, whatever may be its laws, 
whatever may be its conditions, whatever may be 
its scope, and whatever may be its influence upon 
human nature, is recognized all the way through 
the New Testament as having within it spirits of 


evil that surround men. When, now and then, 
as over against the beneficent moral government 
of God, that sustains men in the fight between 
the flesh and the spirit in every individual, one 
thinks of that great, mysterious world out of 
which come the “fiery darts of the adversary,” as 
they are called, he may well despond, as many do ; 
for, from a high spiritual standpoint, such as 
Christianity has brought us to, it is difficult to 
reconcile the flow of events as they are with 
truths as we interpret and apprehend them at 
present. The facts of human life as interpreted 
and apprehended by the judgment which Chris- 
tianity forms in its most advanced state are the 
greatest enigmas that exist. 

But with all this before his mind see how the 
apostle at last comes out of the difficulty, not by 
a process of allegation of facts, pot by a definite 
statement of philosophical principles, not by 
showing, in any manner, by the reason how this 
final result will take place, but by assuming that 
it is in the very nature of God himself to bring it 
about, that the problem is to be worked out ac- 

_cording to the divine counsels, which will in the 

future be radiant and triumphant, and which is 
counsel that in spite of the mixture of 
things here, in spite of the temptations of men, 
and in spite of all the influences that swing round 
che globe, and sometimes eclipse it, we shall yet 
see the race come out triumphantly, and the old 
world divested of the black shadow that covers 
it, and shine to the glory of God throughout the 
universe. 

Paul, after going through this whole line of 
thought, asks, ‘‘ Who shall lay anything to the 
charge of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth. 
Who is he that condemneth? It is Christ that 
died, yea rather, that is risen agaip, who is even 
at the right hand of God, who also maketh inter- 
cession for us. Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ ”” There is the solution. Christ is 
God. Whether you accept him as a personal 
(tod, or as God interpreted through the disposi- 
tiov, it comes to the same thing to every man ; 
aud the representation is that the nature of God 
is such, is so wise, and is so rich in goodness, that 
out of these whirls, out of these eddies, out of 
tnese currents and backsets, out of coufusion and 
darkuess, out of misdemeanor, out of crime, out 
of guilty sin, at last there shall rise up a glorious 
triuinph. 

And this is the way in which Paul reasons. His 
reasoning is the reasoning of song. It is a majes- 
tic lyric chant by which he sings rather than 
preaches. He says ‘* Who shall separate us from 
the love of Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, 
or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, 
or sword ?” as if he called them all up before him, 
avd faced them, and dared them not to answer in 
the negative. ‘“‘ Nay, in all these things we are 
more than conquerors, through him that loved 
us.” Lt is nota triumph gained so as by fire. It 
is not a conflict which lingers, and both sides 
claim the victory. It is not a conquest which is 
only next best to defeat itself. It is a victory so 
ample that it is more than a victcry. 

Then he goes on to say, ‘‘ lam persuaded (and 
what a view of God, what a hint of the diviue 
nature, what an inspiration of confidence, what 
a tower of strength and bope this is!) I am per- 
suaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities [above them], nor powers [above 
them], nor things present, nor things to come [the 
whole element of time here and beyond], nor 
height, nor depth [the whole element of space 
in every direction through the universe], nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” 

{ remark, in the first place, that the true source 
and fountain of all hope is to be found in our 
capacity to reconcile things in this world which 
are at present uureconciled by our knowledge of 
We have not the terms which are required 
for answering all the questions which belong to 
the mixtures of human life. ‘‘ Why does God per- 
iwi 7” *“* Why does God do?” ‘*Why did God 
ordain?” *‘ Why did God- organize ?”—all these 
questions are strictly’natural; and they are all 
abortive because by searching we cannot find God 
eut, nor understand the Almighty to perfection. 
Nor can we understand the course of time. 
Neither can we understand that secret organism 


such 


facts, 








by which time works out the great relations of 
the future. And to study facts on the earth is 
not the way to gain peace or hope—that is, to 
study them with the expectation that we can at 
once reconcile them with principles, or declara- 
tions of principles. The source of our hope is in 
building up in our minds a conception of the 
massiveness of the divine government in love, its 
scope, its variations and evolutions, its infinite 
methods by which pain, and disappointment, and 
overthrow, and disaster are to ,be reckoned, its 
thousand educational instruments and imple- 
ments. These belong to the divine government 
and the divine nature. We arejto find the grounds 
of hope not by exploring the subjects which are 
investigated by the physical philosopher, or even 
by the moral philosopher. Each of these has its 
sphere, and is working out useful ends for the fu- 
ture ; nevertheless, at the present our ground of 
hope is in the nature of God as represented to us 
by Jesus Christ, as One who has attributes con- 
formable to the wants of all creation. Our hope 
is in the infinite magnifications which we see in 
our Master, Jesus Christ; in his gentleness; in 
his pitifulness ; in his succor; in his giving him- 
self to men, and all the more as they need more; 
in his being strength, not to the strong, but to 
the weak ; in his being the Healer, above all other 
healers, to the soul and to the disposition ; in his 
seeking the lost; in his being God to men because 
they need him, and in the ratio and proportion 
in which they need him. 

Now, if we take this to be the character of Jesus, 
walking in Jerusalem and Palestine, and transfer 
it to the divine sphere, dropping the physical and 
giving it the scope of the infinite, and call it God ; 
if we take the traits and tendencies and disposi- 
tions which Christ manifested, and transfer them 
to our conception of the supreme Being, and 
regard him as one who gives himself to mankind 
in their weakness and sinfalness, making his own 
life the purgation of theirs, making his own soul 
an offering for theirs; if you advance the thought 
into infinite spheres, and conceive that the uni- 
verse is administered by a God who with infinite 
power carries out the love principle, if you do these 
things then you will have the grounds of hope. 
At any rate, you will be well advanced toward 
them. You may not be able to fully realize them ; 
they will not be completely disclosed to us in your 
life time or mine; but a conception of God more 
or less true can be framed in this world ; and such 
a conception will form the basis of a bope more or 
less satisfying. It is that which glowed in Jesus 
Christ; it is that which was the triumph of the 
apostle ; it is that which led him to say, ** We live 
by faith, and not by sight,” that is the ground of 
hope. If Paul were to come upon the earth to- 
day he would say, *‘ Were I to allow myself to 
form any judgment of the future by what I can 
see bere I should feel that the chances were 
against us; the facts of human life and human 
nature are such that I should despair; therefore I 
do not live by the sight of things as they are. I 
live by faith. It is the faith of God's greatness 
and goodness that I live by.” He puts himself, 
as it were, in the disposition of God, and says sub- 
stantially : ‘‘ A being who is made up of attributes 
such as are represented in Jesus Christ, and who 
has all power in heaven and on earth, will not 
govern this world as weak men have to govern 
it, by miserable expedients, by dawdling instru- 
mentalities, by all manner of partial methods. 
God in the supremacy of his being will bring to 
pass his decrees by means and in ways such as 
shall be to his everlasting honor and glory, and 
that from bound to bound of the divine domain 
acclamations of joy and gratitude shall rise with- 
out a discord.” 

If these views be correct then I hold that the 
comforting power of this love, of this faith, of this 
hope, depends upon our receiving it. If a man 
be shut up in an ice house it is quite in vain to 
say to him, ‘**The summer is busy out of doors.” 
He shivers, and'doubts. If he will not rise up, 
and come forth, and participate in that summer, 
itis not summer to him. The rigor of winter is 
around him and upon him. The man who is in 
darkness is not comforted by being told that the 
sunisup! If he will not go out of that darkness, 
though the sun may be up, and may roll in all its 
glory aud beauty over his head, day by day, in 
the same track, there is to him no sun, no warmth, 
no vitalization. There is safety and health in 
the surgeon’s skill; but if a wan is bleeding to 
death it is in vain to say to him, ‘** There is a sur- 
geon in the roum, and he bas power to save you,” 
unless he will avail hiwself of that skill. If he | 
will not call the surgeon there is no surgeon to | 
him. 








Now, whatever there may be around about u 
in this life, whatever energies there may be in na- 
ture, whatever influences there may be in society, 
men in order to have the benefit of them must in 
some way bring themselves in connection with 
them. 

Iam in poverty. I know not where to find my 
next meal, and my last was a mouldy crust. In 
the adjoining room is a messenger bearing the will 
of some person who has died leaving me great 
riches ; but if I will not take the will, if I will not 
read it, if I will not appropriate the tidings, it is 
nothing to me, and I am poor still; for riches un- 
touched are poverty. 

And so the blessings of the divine nature, Grod’s 
mercies innumerable, must be appropriated by us 
if we would have them avail us anything. We 
must believe that these things exist, and there 
must be an action of our minds by which we ap- 
propriate them, or they are nothing to us. 

And this is true in regard to the promises of the 
Gospel. We are to take things for truth that are 
true and are declared to be true, compelling our- 
selves to feel as we ought to in view ot such truth. 

Alas! we have God in prison. There have been 
thrown about him such explanations, and dis 
criminations, and definitions, and limitations, that 
now when men look up to him they see him ap- 
pearing like a prisoner behind a jail window with 
bars, so that only the eye, the mouth, here and 
there a feature, can be seen, and he cannot get 
out, and we cannot get in. 

Men have the feeling, for instance, that God 
abhors wickedness and wicked folks, that the 
prayers of the wicked are an abomination to him, 
and that he cannot consistently with his attrib- 
utes show mercy to men until they have repented 
aod turned to him. There is an element of truth 
in this; but the impression which it makes upon 
the ordinary mind is false. There were truths 
which were necessary in another age, and which 
men in that age presented with more or less suc- 
cess through figures which are worn out to us; 
and we are left with God harnessed with philo- 
sophical views in such a way that he seems to 
stand behind bars of doctrine and government, so 
that it is impossible for him to have mercy on the 
impenitent. Men say, ‘I suppose the time will 
come when I shall repent, and shal! be a recipient 
of God's mercy,” whereas, the glory and power 
and warmth of God’s heart, as a sun, shines on 
each and every man who will receive its influence 
—on the just and on the unjust, the good and the 
bad alike. The whole creation is full of it. Above, 
beneath, on either hand, in all time and in all 
places, wherever God is, there is radiant love and 
supreme compassion ; and the reason why all are 
not blessed by it is that one part of creation be- 
lieves in it, and is moved by it to follow its draw- 
ings, and another part does not believe in it, and 
shuts itself out from its bounties and blessings. 

That which is true of men at large in this 
respect is also true—painfully, sadly true—of 
Christians. How few Christians there are who 
do not carry their religion, instead of being car- 
ried by it! Ordinarily, nowadays, Christians find 
no great trouble in carrying their crosses, because 
they make thew of gold and pearls and diamonds, 
and carry them, not on their back, but on their 
bosom ; but when men come to the severer ways 
of Christian living the cross is just as heavy as 
ever it was to Christian experience, because they 
do not know how to carry it. But since the time 
when Christ bent beneath the actual cross the 
cross has been sanctified and it is a power, and 
whoever knows how to bear it aright is borne by 
it. When Christ was stretched on the cross his 
death became the life of the worid and his weak- 
ness became the power of God through ages, so 
that what was then a symbol of heaviness is ex- 
altation now. 

Divesting it of the phraseology of the Church 
and of the Word of God the way of the Christian 
is a hard way, because mostly it is a way of con- 
sciousness ; it is a way in which we measure our 
aciual attainments by the play of our will, and by 
our duties perforwed or unperformed, because we 
live by facts as they are. But the way of the 
Christian ought co be luminous and joyous, be- 
eause be should look away from himself to the 
nature of that God who 1s represented by our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ as a God that is 
full of strength aud succor and infiuite tenderuess 
aud pi y for every one that believes bim to be 
such an One and takes him to be such au 
Ove. You will take him when you are pre- 
pared, do you say? Why, taking him is the very 
way of preparation. There is no way of tak- 
iug bim if you wait till you are fitted for him. 
There is nevera point of time when a man is more 
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fitted for Christ than when he is ip bis sins. When 
is a man fitted for his surgeon? After he has got 
well? Then he does not need him. It is when he 
lies weltering in bis blood, and his life is ebbing 
away, that he needs him. When isa pupil fit for 
an instructor? When he has thoroughly mas- 
tered his lesson? He is his own instructor then, 
and is in need of no otber. The pupil is fit for an 
instructor when he is hopelessly laboring to per- 
form his task. When do you need a deliverer to 
pick the lock and set you free? It is when you 
are in prison, and are fast in the stocks. 

Now. Christians are all the time attempting to 
eain consolation by getting into such a situation 
that they shall by their attainments be fitted for 
the love of Christ ; but it is when they are sinners 
that they are to receive the love of Christ. He is 
a Nurse, and he feels pity for those who suffer. 
He is asa Mother, and the outery of fright or fear 
from the child instantly brings him to the child's 
side, He is the Captain of our salvation, and 
never so much as when the battle is going against 
us do we need the voice and presence of the Cap- 
tain to deliver us from the thrall of the enemy. 

‘“We are saved by hope”; and there is but one 
way of salvation by hope; and that is in the sov- 
ereign and universal love and mercy and goodness 
of the Heavenly Father, who fills heaven and 
earth, and makes the condition of our acceptance 
simply the fact that we need him. If you are 
bent down with weakness there is everlasting 
strength for you. Do you believe it? If you are 
dark minded, and you stumble in the way, there 
is a God who “ giveth to all men liberally, and up- 
braideth not.” You have made hundreds of 
promises. and you will make hundreds more, and 
you will break every one of them ; but there is a 
God who knows how to pity a man’s infirmities 
and sins, and who has said that we are to forgive. 
not seven times, but seventy times seven. Do 
you believe it? There is a God who is your life, 
and who stands over against every single point in 
human life, and says, ‘I am All, and in all.” Do 
you believe it ? 

if you will aecept the glorious fallness of God 
as made manifest in Jesus Christ, simply because 
you need him and trust in him, there is ground 
enough for eomfort, for faith, and for persever- 
ance in the divine life. 

And now, Christian brethren, once more before 
we separate, many of us absenting ourselves va- 
riously throngh the summer, we have the oppor- 
tunity of drawing, in fellowship with each other, 
around that table which is the symbol that is de- 
signed to bring back to our minds in affecting 
relations the love of Him who laid down his life 
for us, and in laying it down typified the love of 
the eternal God which is laid down under every 
sinful, needy and waiting soul; and I invite all 
those who belong to this churgh, or those who 
belong wortbily to any church, or those who stand 
ontside of the pale of any church but believe 
themselves to stand in relations of faith and hope 
and love to the Lord Jesus Christ—them I invite 
to join with us in the fellowship of this com- 
munion. It isthe Lord’s table that I invite you 
to. Itis not mytable. It is not the table of the 
chureb. It ‘s the table of the Lord; and apy soul 
that stands hesitating, longing, sincere and yet 
baffled and cast about here and there, may sit 
down to it. Willit comfort you ? Will, it strength- 
en you against temptation? Will it help you to 
go home and bear your troubles there better? 
Willi it clothe you with courage for the week’s 
duties? That is just what the table of the Lord 
is meant for; and every soul that is hungry for 
God, and needs him, and is willing to accept bim 
as represented by these symbols—every such soul 
I invite affectionately to partake with us of the 
communion of the Lord’s Supper. 








UNEXPLORED REMAINDERS IN CON- 
SCIENCE.* 
By Rev. JosEPpH Coox. 


N urchin, coasting down the long mall of Boston 
_£\. Common, struck by some carcless coachman with 
his lash, would ]ook up and ask, ‘‘ Did you mean to do 
that?” If he sees that it was the result of accident he 
excuses the coachman; if the man meant mischief he 
accuses him. So the babe, building its card house on 
your parlor carpet, will ask by action, not words, when 
you trample down its castle, whether you meant to do 
that, and will excuse or accuse you according to your 
motive. Thus ever according to the motive we judge 
the external act. 





* Condensed for the Christian Union from the celumns of 
the Boston “Advertiser.” 





There are two schools in philosophy, one including 
such representative thiokers as Foster, Pascal, Dean 
Mansell, who affirm conscience to be fallible and edu- 
cable; the other including such representative thinkers 
as Kant, Rothe, Prof. Calderwood, who dec.are that 
‘an erring conscience is a chimera.” The Bible, too, 
speaks of seared and blinded conscience, and of a Light 
that ligbteth every man that cometh into the world. 
These opposing views are not really contradictory. 
They are merely taken from opposing outlooks. 

What is conscience? According to the loose pop- 
ular notion it is the sonl’s sense of right and wrong. 
Thus defined it includes the action of the judg- 
ment as well as of the moral perceptions and feel- 
ings, and may, therefore, be justly spoken of as 
fallible, erring, blinded; for the popular definition 
makes no distinction between the outer act and the 
inner motive. According to tbe strict scholarly idea 
conscience is the soul’s sense of right and wrong in 
motives ; a man does infallibly know whetber he means 
right or wrong in any deliberate choice; and according 
to this idea of it conscience is not fallible nor educable. 
The character of external acts is determined by judg- 
ment, not by conscience. Conscience is both a percep- 
tion and a feeling; a perception of right and wrong in 
motives; and a feeling that right ought and wrong ought 
pot to be chosen by the will. I pluck a pomegranate, look 
at it, weigh it, finally taste it. So the intellectual facul- 
ties pluck down motives, weigh, examine and bring 
them to the lips; but only the tongue tastes. By an in- 
tellectual act we bring the motive clearly before con- 
science; but only conscience perceives the flavor. 
Without the sense of taste there is no perception of 
flavors; without conscience there is no perception of the 
difference between right and wrong. Neither percep- 
tion can be acquired. We can imagine a being of the 
highest intellectual equipment without a moral percep- 
tion; or a being possessed of that perception but 
without the feeling when right has been seen that it 
ought to be followed; but either being would possess no 
conscience. Conscience is that within us which not 
only perceives what is right in motive. but also feels 
that what is right ought to be chosen by the will. The 
feeling may have greater or Jess force, but the percep- 
tion that there is a difference between meaning to do 
right and meaning to do wrong is clear in every man 
down to the limits of sanity. The magnetic needle may 
not always be followed, the crew may be crazy and 
not look at the chart, but there is in the needle a 
power that makes it point to the north whenever it is 
balanced on a hair point and allowed to move without 
fetters. Distinguish then between tbe intellectual 
faculties that discuss motives and the moral sense that 
tastes them. Conscience is the tongue that tastes the 
flavor of intentions. 

Now, what is the value of this feeling that we ought 
to follow what we perceive to be a right motive? Woat 
is the weight of this word ought? There is a soldier 
with an empty sleeve. There was a day when a ques- 
tion arose whether he ought to go to war. Father and 
mother, wife and children, went in the one scale, and 
that word ought in the other, 2nd outweighed them ull. 
Sum up the globes as so much silver and the suns as so 
much gold, and cast the hosts of heaven as diamonds 
in a necklace in the one scale. and if ought is in the 
other, up will go your scale Jaden with the uuiver:e, as 
a crackling paper scroll is carried aloft in 2 conflagra- 
tion, ascending toward the stars. You may weigh 
against that word everything but God, and it will out- 
weigh all but himself. God canuot be weighed against 
ought; for God is in that word ought, and therefore it 
outeighs all but God. 

Both schools of philosophy will endorse the follow- 
ing propositions as true to human nature. There is 
within us the power of perceiving the difference be- 
tween right and wrong in motives. We have a feeliog 
that the right ought to be followed, and that the wrong 
ought not to be. We have a sense of approval or of 
disapproval of ourselves. Our instincts assure us that 
there is an Approval or Disapproval above ourown. We 
have a bliss or pain, according as we feel this approval 
or disapproval from ourselves, and from Somewhat or 
Someone not ourselves. Lastly, there is in conscience 
a prophetic office, by which we anticipate that conse- 
quences closely concerning us as conscious personal 
existences will follow us beyond death. No student of 
the literavures of the world, no clear and scientific 
thinker, can deny any one of these propositions. 

Here then is one of the unexplored remainders in 
conscience. The authority that speaks m the word 
ought is tbat of the Light that ligbteth every man that 
cometh into the world. Wherever the moral law acts, 
there is the personal omnipresence of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. The divine Light bas its temple in con- 
science. Our Lord is as personally present in every 
breath of the Holy Spirit in these Jater days as when 
he breathed on his disciples, and said, ‘* Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost.” Our bodies are the temple of Somewhat 
and Someone not ourselves. 





PERSONAT. 


—At the recent meeting of the American Board the Com- 
mittee on New Membrrs presented the resignations of George 
Merriam, Esq., of Springfield. Mass., Henry White, Esq., of 
New Haven,and Thaddeus Fairbanks, Esq., of St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., as eorporate members of the Board, and the resignations 
were accepted. 

This Committee also recommended that the following be 
elected members of the Board, and they were elected: 
Maine—Hon. Joseph Titecomb, Kennebunk. Vermont—Mat- 
thew H. Buckham, D.D., Burlington; George L. Walker, 
D.D., Brattleboro’; Rev. James Gibson Johnson, Rutland; 
Rev. Henry Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury; C. B. Hulburt, D.D., 
Middlebury; Hon Horace Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury. Rhode 
Island—James G. Vose, D.D.. Providence. Massachusetta— 
Jacob M. Mauninge, D. D., Boston; Rev. William H. Wilcox, 
Reading; Rev. Jonathan L. Jenkins, Pittsfield; Sewell G. 
Mack, Fsq., Lowell: Hon. Thos. J. Borden, Falt River: 
Charles Merriam, Esq.. Springfield; Hon. Edward B. Gillett, 
Westfield; Elizur Smith, Msq., Lee. Connecticut—Frederick 
A. Noble, D. D., New Haven; Hon. Nathaniel Shipman, Hart- 
ford; Rev. Joseph W. Backus, Thomaston; Jobn N. Harris, 
isq.. New London; Robbins Battell, Esq., Norfolk. District 
of Columbia—Rev. E. Whittlesey, Washington. Illinoia— 
Charles H. Case. Esq., Chicago; Martin K. Whittlesey, D.D., 
Jacksonville. lowa—Rev. Henry L. DeForest, Waterloo 
Dakota—Rev. Joseph Ward, Yankton. 

—Governor Hampton has sent a requisition for the arrest 
of Senator Patterson of South Carolina to answer to charges 
of fraud. 

—The Southern members of the Trustees of the Peabody 
Education Fund did a graceful thirg in nominating President 
Hayes in pluce of Samuel Watson of Tennessee, deceas: d. 
He was unavimously elected without the intervention of an 
Electoral Commission. 

—President Seelye ought to give his recipe to the other col 
leges. At Amherst, except the annual cane rush, there has 
been no hazing this year of any consequence. 

—Rev. Joseph Cook will deliver, during November and 
December, six lectures in Association Hall, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-third St., N. Y. City. qi 

—Mr. Moody and his party have made the following distri- 
bution of their work in Vermont: Major Whittle will hold 
meetings in Rutland; Mr. Moody in Burlington, and Mr 
Needham in St. Albans. 

—Perry White, a negro, was killed near Richmond, Ky., 
Sunday, Sept. 30, by a pistol in the hands of Hon. Cassius M. 
Clay, formerly United States Ministerto Russia. The Coro- 
ner’s jury “are constrained to justify the said Clay, and 
believe that he did it in self-defense.” 

—Some ingenious person has discovered that in adding the 
letters of A Thiers’s name according to the position they 
occupy in the alphabet the following number is arrived at: 
A,1: T, 20; H.8: 1.9; E.5; R, 18; 8,19. Total 80. Which is 
precisely the age at which the distinguished Frenchman 
died. 

—Dr. Ludlow was installed. Oct. 4, pastor of the Westmitster 
Chureh of Brooklyn N. YY, Dr. Rockwell, Dr. Hall and Dr. 
Duryea assisting. 

—Our friend Rev. Geo. A. Peltz has yielded to the subtle fas- 
cinations of pastoral work and accepted a call to Jamestown, 
N.Y. The church captured him last summer when he was at 
Chautauqua; invited him to preach one Sunday, organized a 
merting at close of service, and called bim unanimously then 
and there. He continues to write editorially and otherwise 
for the ** Sunday Schoo! Times.” 

~The Rev. I. L. Beman, Jately of Morrisania Church in 
this city, and known to our readers as a contributor of valu- 
able statistical articles and historical sketches, will be 1n- 
stalied pastor of the Congregational church at Crown Point, 
N. Y., on Oct. 11th. Sermon by Pres. Hulbert, of Middlebury 
College. 

~Nine consecutive years of frontier missionary work with 
but one vacation compel Rev. A. J. Pike, of Sauk Center. 
Minn... to resign. 

—Rev. C. C. Bruel, of Princeton, is called to Gilmantown, 
Minn. 

—On October llth Rev. Gilbert A. Curtiss will be installed 
pastor of the Congregational church at Soutb Hartford, 
Washingion Co.. N. Y. Sermon by Rev. J. C. Holbrook. 
D.D.; instailing prayer by Rev. W. 8. Smart. D.D. 

—The Warren Avenue Baptist Church unanimously refuse 
to accept the resignation of their pastor, Dr. Pentecost. 
They are a unit with him on the question of Open Communion 








Y. M.@: A. 

—A delegation from the Kingston, N. Y., Association re- 
cently visited West Hemiey and heid interesting services. It 
is expected that an association will soon be organized there. 

—At a recent reunion of the Y. M. C. A. of Bordeaux, 
France, the very zealous and efficient General Secretary bade 
the Association farewell to enter the Evangelical ministry, 
to which he goes with many prayers. 

—The eleventh Annual Convention of the Y.M.C. A. of 
the State of Ohio was welcomed in the Broad Street Congre- 
gational Church, Columbus, Sept. 27th. H. Thom Miller 
presided, and Rey. Dr. Moore welcomed the delegates on the 
part of the clergy. He liked the Association because it is 
developing unity among the churches. He said the Associa- 
tion has demonstrated the necessity for its existence, and 
God has vindicated the wisdom of its establishment in the 
result achieved. Before the meeting adjourned a letter from 
the private secretary of the Governor was read regretting 
that the latter’s absence from the city detained him from the 
Convention’s sessions, in which he was much interested. 


—During the recent strike the Y. M. C. A. of Wiikesbarre, 
Pa.. sent delegations of its members to hold religious serv- 
ices among the troops stationed in that city. They were cor- 
dially welcomed and were heard with attention, the soldiers 
themselves doing the singing. 

—The temperance work under T. N. Doutney has been 
very successfully prosecuted at Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Richmond, Minn., the Y. M. C. A. assisting. 

—Mr. L. P. Rowland, late of Philadelphia, and well known 
in Association work, bas been called to work on the Eastern 
shore of Maryland. 


—At Cedar Falls, Towa, is an Association which is doing an 
excellent work. Although orzanized but six months the 
Association has succeeded in breaking down the denomina- 
tionai * partition wails,” and the Christian Union which Jobn 
speaks of is beginning to be realized. 
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Financial, 


From Monday, October 1, to Saturday, 
October. 6. 
Financial Quotations—Gold.— 











Monday. bet 5 ae a 

Oct. 1. . 6. 
Gold (highest) ..... 103% .. ty cootecee "ens 
Legal Tenders.... Y6.97 .. 97.08 97.21. 





Government Bonds,— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 




























Sixes. iss]. r. 109%4 1085 
Sixes, 1881. ¢. - 10% 109% 
Sel, +865. D1.) W556 105 
5-30. 1Btin. . Wis 105 
5-20. 1867. mM VOR 
5.26. 1867. 107% 107% 

5. 20. 1868. 1a os 

5-20. 1868. 1093 10935 

1-40. Fr... 107 106 ‘4 

10-40. c.... 10 “Se 108 

#1 ves, 1881 1066 106 6 

Fives. 1881. ¢ 07 10696 

4%e. 1891, r...... eee. 105 Wag 

dice. 1801. ¢... -. 15 104 

44. registered,1907.. 101% 101% 

4s, small coupon .. 10'¥ 101% 

Currency sixes. ... 120% 12055 

Bids for State Bonds. 

Alabama 56. ’83..... 38 N.Y. 68. C.L. 1877... — 
au »'BB..... 38 N.Y. 66. CL. 1878... — 
do 88. °86..... 48 N.Y. te. G.R. 1887... — 
do Sa. 58... 38 N.Y. fe, G.C. 1887... — 
do 88,A.4&C.R. — N.Y. te. G.L. 1883... — 
do 86, "VE. cose 20 N.Y. 68. G.L.. 1891... — 
do Se, '83.. 1] N.Y.fs, G.L. 1892. . — 

Ark. tis, tunded.. 20 N.Y. te. G.L. 1898... 120 

do 7s, U.R-&Fts. — N.Y. 58. G.L. 1876... — 

co 78.M.&L.K... 24 N.C. ts,OJan.&Ju 15% 

dois. L.K.P.B.AN, — N.C. 68 A. & U..... 16 

do 7s, M. O. «x KR... 3 N.C, 68.N.C.R.J.&). 67 

do 78, ATK. U. BR... — N.C.N.C.R.. A.&O., 67 

Comnecticut tia..... — N.C.,coup.. off.J. &J 48 

ae 97% N.C. do off., aaa 48 

do 78. new bonds. 107 Wund. act, ’bb..... 8 

do 7# ind’sed. 10434 de ee 8 
do 78, 01d oonds 10555 ~N.C.N.bas...1.&J... 7 
indless 58.......0.. — N.C.N.B.A&O.... 7 
N.C... 8.17., Class l... 14 
> dao dao 2%... I 
, do do 4... 1% 
" Ohio 66, *81... 105 
DP a . te) 36... +. 15S 
a ‘I 53 Rhode island 6s.... 105 
do oN.F.D. 53) South Carolina ts.. 40 
do Pepiteltiry. 53 do fis,Jan.aJu. 3 
°o ~ 53 do ta. Aor.& Oc. 30 
53 do F’g Act, '66.. Ww 
53 ao L.C.. "89J.&J. 40 
° _ do L.C. ’'84.AK&O0 40 
ie, cone ‘4. 81 do 78 of 188..... 32 
Mich. tis. coces MD do Non-fund.o. 1% 
ao fs. 1883. 104 Tenn. ts, old.. 2 bg 
do 7%. "W... nw 40. «6s, new.. - 12% 

Missour' ‘is, ’7¢ do fis. new ser... 42 
ao 6s. ” ws Va. te, old ... w 
ao fs. "78. on. b.. 1866.... 30 

L'g bds.due Stow 2— ao n.b.. 30 

Funding b, '94-5.... 106% 40 consol 7234 

Asvium or U.d. a. 1066 40 ex. mat.coup 58 

H. & St.J.. due "6.. — do consol. 2a se. 41% 

H. & St. J.. °87....... 6 do deferred... 5% 

N.Y. Reg. B vu - D. of Co. 3. 658 1924., 744 

N.Y. a. 8" ¥ Loan - a“ 

N.Y. — 734 





Pecclgn Exchauge.— 
60 days. 3 da 
4.20 w4nO's 4 sake 8% 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending October 6, 1877. 


Butter.—Keceipts for the week were 32,191 
packayes. Exports 5,750 packages. The heated 
term of the first half of the week brought butter 
inin bad order,and much of it has to be sold 
lower on that account. Trade has been dull, anda 
the market, though nominally the same. is lower 
to realize on. A hoist in prices seems to take the 
market off its feet. The upper ten stand it for a 
little, but the lower ten thousand—the mechanics 
and day laborers,with wages dcwn to §! to $2 per day 

-fall back.—Putting up the price increases the of- 
ferings from producers who seek to realize the 
higher figures.asked, and decreases the demand 
from buyers who sbun the advance, and this 
leaves un increased offering of stock at nomiaalily 
higher prices brt lessened actual business. As a 
rule markets sink in price under the pressure of a 
heavy weight of stock carrying heavy losses with 
them and rise like a cork when there is a light 
weight of property, which of course shows profits 
only in ratio to the stock lifted. Any advance in 
butter must be backed by a scarcity. The country 
isin no condition to market the whole volume of 
the crop at prices out of proportion to other com- 
modities. We quote: Fine fresh creamery, 32@3%c.; 
fine fall private duiry, 23@%c.; fair to good fall 
butter, 4@26c.; entire dairies, South andmiddle tier 
crop, 24@26c.; entire dairies, Northern Welsh, 24@ 
2'c.; picked up lots Northern butter, 21@23e. 
Western entire dairies, 22@25c.; Western mill but- 
ter, 17@20c.; common packing butter, l3@l6e. 

Cheese— Keceipts forthe week were 43,465 boxes, 
Exports 28,823 boxes. Gold 1X. Currency and gold 
are pow so nearly approximated that with low ex- 
changes prices really read as in gold. The demand 
for finest September is sharp at 13% for quotable 
top, and where high toned reputation backs the 
quality there have been exceptional sales at %. 
August make and anything off in quality shippers 
want their own way with,and prices are easy. Fine 
September make 13@13«c.; fair to good and earlier 
12@ 3c.; skimmed and off flavor 8@lic. 

Eggs.—The cool weather brings up the price. 
We quote: Fine fresh egys, per a0z., 21@23c. 

Dressed Poultry and Game,.—Chickens, per 
Ib., 12@14e.; fowls, 12@13c. ; turkeys, 13@15c, ; ducks, 
13@lic.; partridges per parr, 0@75e. ; grouse, 8@90c, 

Heeswax.— Pure wex per !b., 27@28c. 

Beans.— Mediums $1.60@$2,00 per bush ; marrows 
$2.50@$2.70. 

Dried Apples.—Fancy sliced. 
5&6. 


London prime bankers, 








7@8c.; quarters, 


Green Apples.—By car-load lots, 2.60@2.75. 
Cranberries—Jersey in bushel crates, i.75@2.25. 


David W. Lewis & Co. 
‘BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. 


We specially solicit consignments of your Fall- 
make Butter. Address letters and mark packages: 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CoO., 
NEW YORK, 

















LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
Insurance Company. 











Capital paid ap in Cash. - - $1,228,200 
Fire Assets..... Ship ubdnnegennnenges 7.963,445,17 
Unadjusted Losses.... $325,100 
Unearned Premiums? 

at WU per cent. ....... 5 2.192,229,48 
Reclaimable under ? ” 

Permanent Policies. § 296,568,17 
All other Liabilities .. 27,522,68 ’ 
Total Liabilities................... 2,.841,420.33 

7 sendiemnetenssiiii 
ee ae ee $5.1 22,024,854 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


No. 45 WILLIAM STREET. 


J. E. PULSFORD, 
Resident Manager. 


THE NORTH - EASTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBOKO. VT. 


This New England Association issues policies 
limited to $1,000 and $2.00 only. It has a regular 
charter, with @ paid-up capital of #100,000 ana indi- 
vidual \iability of stockholders. The plan is that 
of mutual contribution, in small advance pay- 
ments, enabling any laboring man or mechanic to 
carry #1,000 insurance. It has no object, underuny 
circumstances, m failing ; nothing tu gain by lapses 

—its members paying cr their insurance as uney 
go and keeping the * reserves”’ in their own pock- 


“This safe and reliable insurance is furnisbed at 
actual cost, which for the past three years of 
its existence has been less than are that of “ old- 
plan, high-rate, reserve ’ companie 

The average annual cost thus far- -excluding a 
small admission fee which is for life—tor $1,000 
policies has been as follows: 


AKO 18 10 25. ..eeee see es oapadecnaccee: oi $10 39 
2% “ 40 26 

a oe, Oe 

“ 50 Pi dnen:.shescnhonmpauawes ~i 

De Pik baidsodientncnks hiniine 





The annual cost decreases with the increase of 
the membership. The age-limit now is 18 to 60 


ears. 
4 For further information and terms on applica- 
tions made direct to the Home Office, address the 
secretary. 
Ex-Giov. F. HOLBROOK, Pres. 

JAS. DALTON, Sec’y. 


- HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Capital Paid in Casb...... -8500,000 00 
Reserves tor all Liabilities, 

including Reinsurance........ 633,489 45 
Net Surplus...........-..ssese00e- 509,393 14 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1877.. $1,642,882 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
. REMSEN LANK, Seeretarv. 


uf 0 0% Interest 
lowa Bonds & Morigages 


GR: W. FRANK & DARROW. BANKERS, and 

(Ft Negntiators of Loans, Corning, Lowa, and 1% 
Broadway (Western Union Building). New York, 
— loans on the best improved tarms in lows. 

t § to 10 per cent. interest. Always first liens 
oad improved ag never exceeds one-third the 
cash value of the land alune. The bonds have 
coupons attached.and the interest is — semi- 
annually, at the Central National Bank. in New 
York, and the principal, when due, at the. same 
bank. Several years’ experience of the firm in 
loaning, has shown these loans to be - 
FECTLY SAFE! Toe interest and principal 
have always been paid when due witout the loss 
of aaollar. Send to Geo. W. Frank & Darrow for 
full printed particulars, or cal! ut the New York 
office, and examine maps and applications for 
loans in sums ranging from $500 to $5,00u. We refer 
by permission to 





as v5 ii Esq., Pres. Cen. National 

oes: a & CO., Bankers, 47 Exchange 
ace 

H.C. FAHNKS TOCK. Esq.. First Nat’! Bank, N-Y. 

HENRY H. PALMER mts New Brunswick 'N.J. 

J.H. MORRISON, Esq. 4 22 West 23d Bt., New York. 

Hon. AUGUSTUS ANK, Beaker, Warsaw, N v.¥. 


CHAS. J. STARR, Kaq.. Sta: ‘mford, 
K. sl Esq., of Dun, Barlow & Co., 835 Broad- 


y. New York. 
AA RON a Ay .. 5 Ferry St., New Lew. 
Hon. GEV. ATE RSON, Westfield, N 





|, Raspberry, 


Biackbe &e. 
‘Plants ~ choicest kinds for 
sale. FALL is much the best 
ond tor planting these fruits. 
ser > for circular. 
e dress, 





ROOT. q.. Hartford, Conn 
EDWARDS & UDELL Attorneys, 52 William &t., 
ew 
DR. zo R. PEASLEE, 29 Madison Avenue, New 
HAZEN, WHITNEY & CO., 392 Broadway, New 
P ER CENT. NET. 
sas, Missouri and lowa Improved 
wy First 5 Mortage Coupon Bonds guar- 
anteed. We guarantee, as an assurance 
that we loan not to exceed one-third of 
the actual value. In over six years’ business 
never lost a dullar; never delayed a day on inter- 
est or principal; no investor through _ ever did 
or ever will get an acre of land. Serd for particu- 
lars and references. J. B. WATKINS & 
CO.. LAWRENCE, KAN... or HENRY DICKINSON, 
Manager, 2 243 Broadway, New York. 
| ROE, Cornwall-on- 
{ 5 tm. Orangesc 0.. nna 
Shirts 30 to 50 Cts. 
Buy Prihted Shirt Pattern Goods, and wet  per- | 
fect fitting Shirt at haf the usuai price. Privted | 





on all the Standard Bieachea Sh rtings in = swes|tiser and the Publ 


and for sale by al! Drygoids dexters. 
antee a fit it cut_accordi to lines. 
SHIRT PATTERN CO., Port Chester, N. Y. 
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BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Brooklyn Philharmonic. | |4 


THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 


Subscription books are now open at the Office of 
the Society, Messrs. CHANDLER BROTHERS, Mon- 
tague Street, adjvining the Academy of Music. 

Subscriptions will also be received by any mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors. The prices are as 
follows: 

5 Concerts and 15 Rehearsals 
5 Concerts Only........cccees 
15 Rehearsais only a 

Single Concert Tickets to Non-Subsecribers.... 
Kxtra Concert Tickets to Subscribers..... 
T ickets for Ist and 2d Rehearsals, each. 
ee NEN 0s dcknee Snabrecebonss 

Reserved Seats in Balcony for each Coneert.. 
Dress Circle 059 

The number of subscriptions is limited to twelv e 
hundred. The Sale to members only of Reserved 
Seats at auction will be hereafter announced. 

lst Rehearsal neveuney 9th 

L. WYMAN, President. 
B. T. FROTHINGHAM, Secretary 

















Brooklyn QQ Cent Store. 


497 £499 Fulton St., cor. Bridge, Brooklyn. 
Light House Furnishing Goods, Wal! Bracke'«, 
Bohemian Vases, — and Seasonable Novel- 
ties in Ai varie 
JAMES E, ‘HAMSEY & CO., Propra. 





-ENRY MOL AL ENHAU ER’S 


COLLECE OF MUSIC, 


56 Court St. over Smith & Bunce’s music rooms 
Instruction given in all branches of muric. A 
thorough foundation laid for beginners. style and 
finish given advance —~ pupils. 
H. MOL i. ENHAUER, Director. 
E. GRABS, Secretary. 


J. R. OTTMAN, 
Confectioner and Baker. 


FRUIT CAKE, Ornamental and Plain. 
FANCY CAKE, twenty varieties. 


MACAROON, NAUGAT, and COCOANUT PYR- 
AMIDsS. 

BONED TURKEY, 8ALADs, JELLIES, CREAMS 
and ICES. 


LOANS of SILVER, CHINA, LINEN, and GLASS. 
COLORED or FRENCH WAITERS. 
449 FULTON &ST., near Jay, Brooklyn. 


JOURNEAY & BURKHAM, 


126 and 128 Atlantic St,, 
BROOKLYN, 
Have this season a iarger assortment of 


DRESS COODS 


than ever before offered, consisting of all the 
choice styles of Puris Noveities, etc. 
COLORED SILKS, 


and Velvets to match the dfferent shades of over- 
dress meterials. 


LYONS BLACK SILK. 


of all the reliable makes. Also, 


American Black Silks. 


And all at greatly reduced prices. 


MOURNINC COODS. 


of every description, and al! the choice Novelties 
in Black. 
FRINGES AND GALLOON TRIMMINGS 
ip great variety. 
A full line of HOSIERY in Cotton, Wool, 
Lisle Thread, and Wool Legs with Cotton feet. 
_EV ERY DEPARTMENT com PLETE, 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 
8. B. STEWART. LL. V. D, HARDENBERGII, 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 










yy 
< vO. 
Y anittres N 2) \ 
Sannon cots. & |) 


Axminsters, $2.00 to $3.50. 
Mogquettes, 2.00 to 3.50. 
Weltons, 2.00 to 3.25. 
Velvets, 1.50 to 2.50. 
Body Brussels, 1.50 to 2.00. 
Tapestry Brussels, 1.00 to 1.25. 


THREE-PLYS, INGRAINS, OIL Gores. LIN- 
OLEUMS. MATTINGS, RUGS, MATS, &c. 


LACE C UBT AING, LAMBEEOUINS. CORNICES 


ATTRESSE 
WINDOW SHADES, White, Colored and Gilt. 


STEWART & CO., 


174 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau. 


29 Concord Street, between Fulten 
Wasbington Streets, Brooklyn. 
Fawily help of all kinds. We do not promise 
perfection, but try to select good women for do- 
Mestic service without regard to nationality or 
religion, N.B.—Wet Nurses supplied. 
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Those answering an Advertisement 

will confer a fever neon the Adver- 

er by stating 

thet they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union 


be eat pour: Konner School with 
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Dp Ay sat Ee 


This new collection cf Sunday- Schoo! Songs by 
James KR. Murray, P. P. Bliss, and otber favorite 
writers, is pron -unced by ali who examine it," i’n- 
equaled by any simt/ar work.” The vest Hymns and 
Music of the late P. P. BLISS will be found in 
*“ HEAVENWARD,” which is the anly new 
Reon coutaining the Songs that have made 
Mr. Bliss’s name famous throughout Eu- 
rope and America, 


HEAVEN WARD 


is for sale by most booksellers and music dealers. 
A fingle sample copy,in paper covers, matied for 
2% cts. Price,in boards, 45 cts. by mail, $3.60 per 
doz., $40.00 per hundred. 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Pubs., Cleveland, 0. 





yz ROBINSON'S 
Mymn & Tune 1° Books 
ONGS FOR THE SANCTUAR CTUARY 


CHOIRS AND CONGREGAT, 


Red. NS &. 
, sue er 


on 


ur. ( RE CONGREGATIONAL © —— 


“,, VHAPEL ~ SONGS 22” 


Tor Ta SOCIAL MEETING & FA "3 
gor 1 bages,.terms ac. address “he hM 
oo A'S BARNES COMPANY 


New York, ahicago & New OxvJeans> 
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How to make Griddle or Pan Cakes by the use of 
HECKERS’S SELF-RAISINSG 











FLOUR, 


May be seen at the American Institu‘e Fair. 

Although it ie only three yeurs since this article 
(prepare expressiy for making Gridcle Cakes, 

yheat Cakes, or Pan Cakes.) was introduced to 
the public, it has become us popular as the other 
well known brands of Hecker’s Self-Ruaising Flour, 
which have been 80 extensively used for making 
Bread, Biscuit, Cakes, &c., for the past twepty- 
seven years. 

It 1s dee edly the cheapest and best preparation 
known for muking Griddle Cakes, Whest Cakes, 
or Pan Cakes, Muffins, Fritters. &c., producing at 
a moment’s notice by the addition «only of cold 
water or milk, most delicious, light. and wholesi me 
cakes, which may be eaten while hot without detri- 
ment. 

The Griddle Cake Flour is used by many in pref- 
erence to Buckwheat. 

Put up in three and six pound packages (with a 
yellow Iube!). 244-pound bags. barrels, and half- 
barreis, with full directions fur use. 

For sale by all Grocers, or at the 
CROTON MILLS, 203 CHERRY 8T., NEW YORE. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 








F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 


AND BREAKFAST BACON, 
64, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 





2. 


NONE GERUINE Unt ESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metatie seal, attached to the string, «s in the cat. 


The Oran; ge Journal. 


THE BEST OF SUBURBAN NEWSPAPERS 








Published at Orange, N. J., Every 
Saturday. 





A LARGE CIRCULATION IN AN 
GENT COMMUNITY. 


A GOOD MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISING, 


INTELLL 








OLIVER “JOHNSON, Editor and Publisher. 
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Science and Art. 


Govptt’s.—A!though Gérome’s ‘* Sword Dance” still 
occupies a place in the gallery and commands the ad- 
Miration it deserves, the newest and upon the whole the 
most attractive painting on the walls is ‘‘ Le Prédicateur 
a l’Essai,” by J. G. Vibert. It is almost a pity to learn 
the title of a painting before trying to make up one’s 
mind as to the story which it is intended to convey. A 
comfortable, clean-shaven old cardinal in full canoni¢éals 
is seated in his chair of state. His scarlet beretta 1s on 
his head, his gloves to match on his hands, and his feet, 
notwithstandiog the proximity of an open fire, are 
thrust into a sumptuous fur-lined foot-muff of Russian 
leather. Beside him on a portable stand is a dainty set 
of rare china, presurnably representing bis late break- 
fast. He is the embodiment of aristocratic ecclesiastical 
luxury. He has reached the highest pinnacle of 
churchly prosperity that be can hope for. On the op- 
posite side of the fireplace, leaning over the back of a 
cbair, on the seat of which reclines a crucifix, stands a 
young monk of one of the missionary orders, ‘* a cross 
of mingled blue and red upon his mantle white.” He 
is lean with fasting and vigils, his face is blue with 
cold, but he is in intense mental and physical activity, 
having come before the exalted prelate to preach a 
specimen sermon. The cardinal listens patronizingly, a 
little ill at ease perhaps in the presence of professional 
energy so demonstrative, but the monk swings bis awk- 
ward bands and hurls forth his eloquence ore rotunda, 
as if all the souls of the unconverted depended for 
ultimate salvation upon his efforts. A more success- 
fully managed artistic contrast it has seldom been our 
privilege to see, and when we turn from the effect to study 
details the wonderful perfection of texture, drawing, 
color, blend in a manner that only the masters of the 
modern school can command. 





PETRIFACTION OR STATUE ?—Colorado comes to the 
froot with a sensation in the shape of a stone figure 
said to have been discovered in the fossil beds by a 
**rock sharp” of good repute, Mr. W. A. Conant. Itseems 
almost too soon after the Cardiff hoax to hope to palm 
off another image of that kind on a credulous public. 
It is certain, however, that Barnum, who bappened to 
be in Denver at the time, offered $20,000 tor the figure, 
aod $5,000 more if Prof. Marsh rendered a favorable 
verdict after examination. Prof. Conant, hovever, re- 
fuses all offers, avd is bringing his discovery East. The 
figure has a generally human shape, with unusually 
long arms and a well defined rudimentary tail. Bar- 
num’s fortuitous presence lends such a suspicious air to 
the whole trarsaction that he has felt constrained to 
write a letter explaining how be came to be at the 
West. Prof. Conant seems to be sincere in his belief 
that the discovery is a great one, acd we shall hear more 
of it very shortly. 

KreeLty AGars.—Now and then the Keely Motor 
comes to the front, and now is one of its times of peri- 
gee. It bas reached the stage of illustration in the 
‘*Graphic,” with the portrait of the inventor, and de- 
scriptions more or less iotelligible of its performances. 
It is certain that a deal of money h:s been expended in 
experiments, and we are informed that the interested 
capitalists have full faith in the ultimate success of the 
undertaking. There seems to be no doubt that a tre- 
mendous pressure is exerted by something, but authori- 
ties differ in regard to the nature of the something. Mr. 
Keely is understood to say that it is a hitherto undts- 
covered and unclassified vapor produced by the agita- 
tion of water under certain conditions and that his chief 
difficulty is so to control the force that it can be con- 
verted into a motor. 





IMITATION Bronze.—It is rumored that the Bartholdi 
fountain, which all visitors to the Centennial will re- 
member, is nothing but painted iron. An appropriation 
was made for its purchase by Congress last winter, and 
it has been set up at the capitol grounds at Washiaog- 
ton. Senator Morrill is said to have been the most 
prominent advocate of the purchase, and no doubt he 
believed that it was genuine bronze, and worth the 
$12,000 it was said to have cost. Of course it will re- 
quire constant painting to prevent its speedy destruction 
by rust. 





Actinic CucumBers.—We had occasion lately to 
refer to the discovery of the moons of Mars by the 
astroncmers of Gu'liver’s floating island. Iu farther 
confirmation of that wonderful traveler’s views it bas 
now been ascertained that when a cucumber is wrapped 
in sensitized paper, after having been exposed to strong 
suplight, and placed in an absolutely dark chamber, it 
will photograph itself upon the paper. Readers of 
Swift will remember how the philosophers of Laputa 
were said to extract sunbeams from cucumbers. More- 





over we have heard recently, on not very good author- 
ity, that a bird answering to the ‘‘ roc” has been discov- 
ered in the far East. 





DecoraTIVE Art.—The Society of Decorative Art 
opened on Monday week at the rooms which have been 
secured for its exhibitions, at No. 4 East 20th street. 
The design of the Society is to establish a salesroom, 
with oppor'unities for instruction to all students in the 
different lines of decoration. A large number of arti- 
cles have been sent in from town and country, and of 
these it is said that two-thirds have been rejected by 
the committee of artists upon whom tbis duty devolves. 
The rooms will no doubt be the center this winter of 
much artistic interest. j 





RosENTHAL’s new picture, ‘‘ A Boarding School 
Alarmed.” bas been on exhibition in Berlin, where it 
was much admired. It will be in the United States in 
a few weeks. 





Tue series of photographs taken by command of the 
Turkish Government of the surviving victims of the 
late outrages in the district of Eski Zaghra, Kezanlik, 
etc., have becn forwarded to the Victoria Gallery, 40 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C., by his Excellency the Ot- 
toman Ambassador, and are now on view there. The 
proceeds of the exhibition are to be given to the Turk- 
ish Compassionate Fu: d. 





THE London ‘“‘ World” hears that Mr. Val Prinsep’s 
picture of the Empress’s proclamation in India is to be 
thirty-six feet long. It is to be painted entirely in Eng- 
land from studies made in India. Mr. Prinsep bas 
had a curious difficulty with the native princes who are 
to compose his groups. These potentates, who assem- 
bled at Delhi from remote parts, bave sometimes been 
photographed, but never before painted, and after about 
balf a mnute’s séance they not infrequently walk off, 
in the full conviction that all their troubles are over. 
Thereupon Mr. Prinsep, palette in band, follows them 
into their respective domivions. 


Correspondence. 


THE LESSON OF MR. MULLER’S LIFE. 
Dear Mr. Beecher: 

I’ve Just read “The Lesson of Mr. Miiller’s life’’ in the 
Christian Union. Who supposes that a man who has * housed, 
fed. clothed and educated thirty-eight thousand ”’ children has 
been an idle man? 

Nobody unless they are blind as bats believes that resting 
upon God’s promises means lying still and doing nothing. 
(But one must rest there to do anything successfully). It 
means, “They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength.” They that are idle are not renewing their strength. 
And those who wait upon the Lord, and who rest in his 
promises are the ones who are not idle but who are strong to 
do his work. 

He proves through them what great things they can do who 
work remembering that it is **God who worketh in them to 
will and to do his good pleasure.” 

Faith is simply receiving what God says to be true and 
every one who does that acts accordingly. and faith always 
makes & Man more strong and manly than he would beif he 
lacked faith. There is warrant in the Bible fora faith that 
asks and expects to receive without toil. Matthew vi., 2 4 
We read the llth chapter of Hebrews, and would put beside 
it: Mr. Mtilier bad faith and built five orphan asylums. 

FAITH. 


Read that editorial again. You will see that it does 
net remotely suggest the notion that Mr. Miller has 
been idle. But he has not used means, at least not the 
ordinary means to secure money for bis asylums, he has 
simply prayed and taken what came ; and the Christian 
Union asserts that there is no more necessary faith in 
praying and taking what comes than there is in praying 
and taking a subscription paper round to raise the 
money. As to the defivition of faith we prefer that of 
the Bible to that of modern theology ; and the Bible 
does not define nor describe it anywhere as equivalen 
to trust. It is seeing the invisible; looking on the things 
tbat are not seen, the evidences uf things not seen, the 
substance of thivgs hoped for. 











CONCERNING THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


The right to criticise religious teachings and practices I 
understand to be the fundamental principle of Protestantism, 
the medium through which all progress is attained in religion 
orin any other department of knowledge. I therefore ask 
you to hear what I have to say on the subject of the Eucharist 
patiently. I want to ask you, if you could divest yourself of 
that awe of sacredness thrown about this subject, and look 
at it as you would if you found something like it practiced 
by heathen, and as the adherents of other religions must look 
at it, how would it appear? In the celebration of the 
Eucharist you symbolize—what? ‘The eating the flesh and 
drinking the blood of Jesus Christ! Now the body of Jesus 
Christ you admit to be human. What you symbolize in the 
Eucharist then is the eating of buman flesh and drinking 
buman blood, which whea practiced by savages is called can- 
nibalism !—a practice most abhorrent to all civilized nations 
on earth. Now. can it possibly be true that the symbolizing 
of such an abhorred practice as that can be required of us as 
a religious duty? And then on the ground of temperance, I 





think the drinking of the sacramental wine is objectionable 
—calculateti to keep alive an appetite for strong drink in 
such as are trying to reform from the habit of intemperance. 
And then what a cause for reproach it gives to the votaries 
of other religions. The Mohammedan says, ‘ Your religion 
sanctions the use of intoxicating liquor, you even drink it as 
areligious duty. Hence drunkenness prevails much more ia 
Chrisuan countries than in Mohammedan, whose relizion 
forbids the use of wine. Is it not of some importance to take 
away such a reproach as this? Very likely you will say the 
requirement of Jesus to observe this ordinance is too plain 
to be mistaken; and what he requires we should do, whether 
to our limited capacities it looks proper or not. But let me 
ask if there are not other requirements as plain as the one in 
question made by Jesus to his apostles that you do not fel 
under any obligation to do? For instance, he commanded 
them to cast out devils and heal the sick. Now, why is not 
this requirement as binding on you as that to observe the 
Eucharist? Very likely you willsay, this is something I can- 
notdo. But how do you know you cannot doit if you have 
never tried? Is not the power of Jesus Christ as great to h¢ al 
the sick as iteverwas? And if we are under obligation to do 
whatever was required of the apostles, it seems to me the 
preachers of the present time are under as much obligation 
to work miracles as to observe the Lord’s Supper. 

You will doubtless bring up the example of tbe early 
churehes as a justification of the observance of the Eucharist 
atthistime. Well, if you feel bound to imitate the aposties 
in all things why do you not lay hands on people that they 
may receive the Holy Ghost or set to speaking with tongues 
and prophesying, as St. Paul did? This usage of St. Paul is 
not, to my knowledge, even attempted by any church in 
Christendom at the present time. The Jewish church has 
progressed away from the sacrificial ceremonies of Moses’s 
time, the Christian church in eighteen hundred years has not 
made growth enough to throw off the habiliments of its 
childhood. Must it still be wrapped in the swaddling clothes 
(ceremonies) of its infancy? If so, how is the seed ever to be- 
come a tree? the child ever to arrive at manhood? Change 
is the law of growth. Where no change is there is no prog- 
ression, no growth. My opinion of Christianity is that it is 
emphatically a religion of the heart and mind: that forms 
and ceremonies are no part of it whatever, and may be 
changed and should be changed to suit the growing intelli- 
gence of the age if so the spirit be retained. 

But with regard to the Eucharist you may possibly see, 
maybe feel, that it is a spiritual help to Christians. Well, 
if it has apy spiritual meaning I would like you would tell us 
what itis. For my part I can see no more spiritual signifi- 
cance in eating Jesus’s body than I can in the sending away 
of sins on the head of a goat. Will you tell us what it is to 
eat Jesus's body spiritually, if you know? 


The reasonableness and obligation of the Lord’s Sup- 
per neither rests on a specific law nor on apostolic ex- 
ample. There is no more ground to impose the Lord’s 
Supper, as a requirement, upon any that are not profited 
by it, because Christ said, ‘‘ Do this in remembrance of 
me,” than there is to impose feet-washing because he 
said, ‘‘ Ye ought also to wash one another’s feet.” The 
apostolic example may serve us as a guide; it is not an 
authority. We are to be followers of Christ, not 
of Peter, Paul, or John. A Quaker who never takes 
the communion, a High Church Episcopalian who 
takes it every Sunday and an Old School Presbyterian 
who takes it once a quarter may be equally devout and 
acceptable Christians. Christianity zs ‘‘ emphatically a 
religion of the heart and mind”; and the simple ques- 
tion to be asked respecting the Lord’s Supper and 
Baptism is, Are they actually helping heart and mind? 
Do they in fact minister to the spiritual life of the 
church? It appears to us perfectly plain that they do. 
That settles it. When they cease to be spiritually help- 
ful the church has the same liberty respecting them that 
she has exercised respecting feet-washing. As to the 
symbolic meaning of communion, any communion 
service ought to answer our correspondent’s question. 
That meaning is beautifully expressed in the Episcopal 
prayer-book by the words of the officiating clergyman: 
“Take and eat this in remembrance that Christ died 
for thee, and feed on him in thy heart by faith, with 
thanksgiviog.” It memorializes Christ’s death, as Dec- 
oration Day memorializes the death of our patriot 
suldiery. And it illustrates and emphasizes faith, the 
need of the soul to live in Christ and upon Christ, 
drawing all spiritual nutriment from Christ as we draw 
physical nutriment from bread. Marriage is emphatic- 
ally a thing ‘‘ of the heart and mind.” No ceremony is 
essential to marriage. If a man and woman agree to 
live together as man and wife, that, by the laws of this 
state, makes them so. Nevertheless, the marriage cer- 
emony is not discarded by people of either the best 
sentiment or the best taste. He that lives in constant 
communion with Christ is a Christian; but he will not 
discard the solemn and beautiful symbol of that com- 
muntoa without some other reason than a restless desire 
for a ‘‘ change.” 


A PLEA FOR SIMPLE CREEDS. 


A writer in the Christian Union considers the story of 
Philip and the Ethiopian “a striking illustration of the sim- 
plicity of primitive Christianity.” Taking the eunuch’s con- 
fessiop of faith in connection with other similar confessions 
recorded in the Bible, we are led to inquire whether the ob- 
jections to the long drawn confessions of faith of most of 
the churches of to-day are well founded? We think they 
are. To illustrate, we quote from this always charming nar- 
rative, and a few similar passages: “ And as they went on 
their way they came untoa certain water; and the eunuch 
said, See, here is water, what doth hinder me to be baptised? 
And Philip said, If thou believest with all thine heart thou 
mayesf and he answered and said, I believe that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God.” Probably more was said than is recorded, 
but this was the essential thing. Soin the case of the Phil- 
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ippian jailor when he cried out, “What must I do to be 
saved ?” Paul answered, * Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved.” John writes: “And this is his 
commandment, that we should believe on the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and love one another.”’ “ Whosoever shall 
confess that Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelletb in him, 
and he in God.” ‘ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the 
Christ is born of God.’’ Now contrast these simple utter- 
ances with the long confessions of faith of the orthodox 
churches of our own times. Just imagine Philip, when the 
eunuch desired to be baptised, opening the church manual 
and reading one article after another. Would not the 
eunuch’s ardor have been considerably dampened before the 
manual was finished? Would he not probably have de- 
murred, and have said, “I don’t know about all this: I must 
take further time to consider the matter; I don’t know that 
I believe it all’’?) The pastor often wonders why people who 
he believes are Christians, and who believe themselves to be 
such, do not join the church. They choose to associate with 
Christians, are constant at church, contribute liberally to 
support the Gospel. Indeed many churches depend largely 
on this very class of outsiders especially for financial aid, 
and some of them seem to take a deeper interest in the wel- 
fare of the church than many of the members do. 

Now, what hinders such persons from entering the church? 
May not the cause be found wholly or in part in the inability 
of such persons to heartily accept all of the doctrines they 
must assent to in order to gain admission? Even children 
are received through the same long process, as recently wit- 
nessed by the writer. How absurd to oblige the children to 
say that they believe doctrines and dogmas that old gray 
headed men in the church have to acknowledge they do 
not understand fully. Now, children know that they love 
their parents. and they may know positively that they love 
the Saviour, and wish to be his faithful, loving and obedient 
children. Why may not the children and adults, too, be ad- 
mitted on the strength of such a confession now as they 
were in the instances cited from holy writ? Why insist that 
questions are finally settled beyond ,all controversy, when as 
a matter of fact they are more open questions to-day than 
ever before, not only outside of the church but within the 
church as well? Thoughtful people, for example, who do 
not allow their thinking to be done by proxy, very many of 
them find themselves unable to accept the orthodox theory 
of the immortality of evil, as itis supposed to be held. We 
say supposed, because we seldom hear the doctrine referred 
to in the pulpit now-a-days. Why retain it in the confession 
of faith? We would not make the entrance upon church 
membership less solemn and impressive. nor would we advo- 
cate any laxity of discipline. We would, however, make it 
as easy as possible for all who really desire it to become mem- 
bers. Those early Christians in the time of the apostles were 
certainly as steadfast and far more joyous than the average 
Christians of our day. We fully believe that a simpler creed 
would be not only more Scriptural, it would secure a much 
larger membership, as constant, as reliable, to say the least, 
as is now generally foundinthechurches. We respectfully 
submit that a revision is needed, and that barriers should be 
removed which are doubtless real hindrances to many honest 
minds. LAYMAN. 

The Methodists require only credible evidence of 
piety as 8 condition of admission to the church; 
theoretically the Baptist churches require only faith ia 
Christ, and baptism by immersion, but a creed is not 
infrequently added ; the Presbyterian theory is that any 
one who gives evidence of being accepted by Christ is 
entitled to admission to the church, and there is abso- 
lutely no Presbyterian authority whatever for the creeds 
often imposed by individual churches. There is noth- 
ing in the rules of the Presbyterian Church to prevent 
a Restorationist or Annihilationist from becoming a 
church member ; though he cannot become either a 
minister or an elder, that is, a teacher or aruler. In so far 
as Congregational churches require theological knowl- 
edge of converts, as a condition of admission to the 
communion, they violate the principles of the New 
Testament and run counter to those of their sister 
evangelical churches. 


Che Curiosity Shop. 


FABLE LXXXV.—THE FOX AND THE CROW. 
LN. ¥. World.) 

A Crow, having.secured a Piece of Cheese, flew with 
its Prize to a lofty Tree and was preparing to devour 
the Luscious Morsel when a crafty Fox, halting at the 
foot of the Tree, began to cast about how to obtain it. 
‘* How tasteful,” he cried, in well-feigned Ecstasy, “is 
your Dress ; it cannot surely be that your Musical Edu- 
tion has been neglected. Will you not oblige — !” 
‘*T have a horrid Cold,” replied the Crow, ‘‘ and never 
sing without my Music, but since you press me 2 
At the same time I should add that I have read Esop, 
and been there before.” So saying she deposited the 
Cheese in a safe Place on the Limb of the Tree, and 
favored him with a Song. ‘‘ Thank you,” exclaimed 
the Fox, and trotted away with the remark that Welsh 
Rabbits never agreed with him, and were far inferior 
in Quality to the animate Variety. 

Moral.—The foregoing Fable is supported by a whole 
Gatling Battery of Morals. We are taught (1) that it 
Pays to take the Papers ; (2) that Invitation is not Al- 
ways the Sincerest Flattery ; (8) that a Stalled Rabbit 
with Contentment is better than no Bread, and (4) that 
the Aim of Art is to Conceal Disappointment. 




















A CONTEMPORARY commenting on the prevalence of 
dishonesty originates the fresh and impressive remark, 
** Where shall we find an honest man?” The ‘‘ Nor- 


ristown Herald says: ‘‘ You will find us in the office 
from 7 4. M. to 8 p. M.—provided you don’t want to 
borrow money.” 


TRUE GRAMMAR. 
[R. G. White, N. Y. Times.) 

Wuat is the use of teaching a child or a man that 
such successions of words, each of which has its own 
meauing, and whieh may be separated at pleasure by 
the introduction of other words, each of which has also, 
no more nor less, its own meaning, are tenses aud moods 
and voices? Other languages have voices; English has 
not. The phraseology, or the terminology, of other 
languages has been pedantically applied to Eoglish, to 
which it has no proper application. ‘‘ Love” is an ac- 
tive verb—when it is not a noun or an adjective—but it 
is not properly called an active voice, because that 
expression distinguishes it from a passive voice ; and 
where is the passive voice? ‘‘I shall have been 
loved” expresses futurity, perfection in time, and 
passivity ; but it is not a perfect tense of a passive voice. 
If we had twisted it round aud worked it together into 
lovdshalhaben, as the French did their at aimer into 
aimerat, so that we should say, J lovdshalhaben, you lovd- 
shalhaben, and so forth, without thinking of the mean- 
ing of the formative elements, or of the elements at all, 
but merely regarding it as a simple word with a simple 
meaning, we then should have bad a future perfect tense 
of a passive voice. But we preserve the analytic form, 
and, I thiok, with the form preserved the proper mean- 
ing of each word in vur little sentence. 


‘* WHERE did you get that ?” an officer on Tuesday 
night asked an old man whom he found staggering 
along Fulton Street under the weight of a large rocking- 
chair. The man slowly lowered the chair to the walk, 
sat down composedly in it, and answered, laconically, 
‘* Stole it.” 


COLLECTING CAR FARES IN 
[Evening Mail.) 
Asthe bell-punch on the horse railroads seems to 
have failed of its object in New York, it may be in- 
teresting to know how horse-car fares are collected and 
recorded here. Each conductor is supplied with a little 
book in which are printed numbered tickets. These 
tickets are as thin, though a little larger than our post- 
age stamps, and are detached in the same way, being 
surrounded by perforations. On the upper left hand 
corner is ‘‘ E. 4,’ denoting the conductor to whom the 
book is given. Oa the right upper corner is the num- 
ber of the ticket. In the center, ‘‘ twenty-five cent- 
imes,” five cents. Below is printed: ‘‘ The passenger 
is required to show this ticket when requested, and to 
destroy it on leaving the car.” Within the city limits 
the price is but two cents; outside, five cents, and 
longer distances eight cents, the conductor being sup- 
plied with different colored tickets for different dis- 
tances. At unexpected times and places a ‘‘ controleur” 
steps on the car, examines the last numbers on the con- 
ductor’s books, and then looks at every ticket in the 
hands of passengers. This examination insures two 
things : First, that «ll the passengers bave paid tbeir 
fare ; second, that the numbers show that they have 
just been torn from the book. There is very little 
chance here for the conductors to pocket any money, 
aod any fraud is easily detected. It would be of no 
interest to the conductor to allow old tickets to be used 
again, and if such were attempted, the fraud is too easy 
of detection. ‘bese facts are for the consideration of 
managers of the street railroads in New York. 


GENEVA. 


OFTENTIMES when charity throws her mantle over 
sinners, she soaks it in a powerful disinfectant before 
she can wear it herself.—[ Whitehall Times. 


A WAY THEY HAVE AT WELLESLEY. 

A Harvarp ‘‘ Soph” was wandering around Welles- 
ley the other day, according to his letter to the ‘* Advo- 
cate,” when he fzll in with a youug lady belonging to 
the college there, who spoke her mind pretty freely : 
‘One cannot go toa dance buf what the one or two 
Harvard men” [emphasizing the word] ‘“‘ present ex- 

pect they are to have all the nice dances and the best 
"dancers, when the chances are that they are the poorest 
dancers in the hall, and of course thiok they are the 
best. I met a Harvard senior this summer at Martha’s 
Vineyard, and he was,conceited enough to think I 
would go to walk or would sail with him every time his 
imperial highness deigned to ask me. He soon got over 
thinking so, however” [with a knowing look that spoke 
volumes]. ‘‘ All the nice girls just detest such fellows 
—if you will excuse the word. They look down in a 
superior and patronizing way upon young men who are 
in business, and who gener ay are twice as moral, twice 
as modest, and three times as good looking as they are” 
—with a defiant toss of her pretty head. ‘I will 





trouble you for my books,” she continued, without giv- 





ing me time toreply to her. In my confusion I droyped 
the Schiller, and when I picked it up my eye—acci- 
dentally, of course—fel! upon the fly-leaf, and I read 
the name of my chum’s sister. My first impulse was 
to reveal myself to her ; but pride conquered, and I bit 
my tongue in silence. With a ‘‘good-day” that im- 
plied ‘‘ I hope you've received a lesson,” she hurried 
away, and I slowly turned to my horse and rode home, 
consuming twelve cigarettes on the way. I considered 
myself a good deal ** sat on,” as the Greeks would put 
it ; and this feeling was not decreased by a letter I re- 
ceived from my cousio a week after, of which this is 
an extract: 

‘* My new room-mate is smart as a cricket, and not 
afraid of anything. She had a comical adventure with 
a Harvard student the other day. She says she gave it 
to him, and I guess she did. You haven't been wan- 
dering about here, have you?” 


Tuvs do the innocent ofttimes suffer with the guilty. 
Two repulsive looking organ-grinders from Sunny Italy 
were sent to jail in Albany the other day, and the poor 
monkeys, alas! had to go, too. 


LIFE IN A LIGHTHOUSE. 
{Baltimore Sun.} 

A visit was paid to the lighthouse at Seven Foot 
Kooll. This is one of the iron cheese-box lighthouses 
which stand on legs out of the water, and excite the 
curiosity of thousands of excursionists every season, 
who see them from the steamers’ decks. The keeper, 
Mr. Bolling, was filling his cellar with wood for the 
winter when the tug rubbed against the iron pillars of 
his dominions and made bis house rock, The visitors 
climbed a ladder through a trap-door, and found them- 
selves in the garden, which is an iron balcony running 
around the cheese-box and filled with flowers growing 
in pots and boxes, with several children playing in 
it. Inside the cheese-box was found to be a suit of 
large and comfortable chambers, including a parlor 
with a piano, a large sitting-room, sleeping chambers, 
kitchen and other apartments quite as commodious as a 
French flat in a large city. Mrs. Bolliny said she and 
the children were never sick. A little girl, three years 
old, who was bora in the lighthouse, and had never 
been on land but once, appeared rather shy of stran- 
gers. Three children and two grown people form the 
child’s world, save the broad expanse of waters and the 
ships that come and go, and the sun and moon and 
stars overhead. When the ice jams against the piers of 
the lighthouse in the winter it rocks like a cradJe. Last 
winter it occupied two men nearly all the while to 
watch the stoves and keep them from overturning. 
Everythiog was found to be very comfortable and 
homelike; and the occupants of the singular dwelling 
were as happy as if they lived on solid land. 


A VAGRANT PHILOSOPHER, 
(Detroit Free Press.) 

In the hip pocket of an old vagrant pulled in by the 
police the other night was a memorandum book full of his 
own writing with pencil, and some of his philosophy is 
good enough to be preserved. His first paragraph 
reads: 

‘‘Drinking bad whiskey because it is offered free is 
like getting in the way of bullets purchased by an 
enemy.” 

A second reads: 

‘* Honesty is the best policy, but some folks are satis- 
fied with the second best. It is hard to be honest on an 
empty stomach.” 

A third runs: 

‘*A dry plank under a rain-proof sbed is better than a 
feather-bed in jail, and one that isn’t annoyed by the 
jailer bringing in a square breakfast.” 

A fourth says: 

‘*Pay as you go. If you haven't anything to pay 
with don’t g>. If you are forced to go record every 
indebtedness and let your heirs settle the bills.” 

The fifth explains: 

‘* We should have charity for all. When the winter 
winds blow cold and drear we vags should pity the poor 
fellows in India who are having red-hot weather.” 

A sixth is recorded: 

‘* Politeness cogts nothing, but it is not expected that 
you will wake a man up at midnight to ask permission 
to go through his hen-house. It is more courteous to 
let him enjoy his needed repose.”’ 

The seveath and last was noted down as follows: 

‘* Wheo you pick up an apple-core do not find fault 
because it is not the apple itself, but be satisfied with 
the grade of descent. Do not be ashamed of your oc- 
cupation. We cannot all be lords, nor can we all be 
vagrants. As I cannot be a lord I should not lament at 
being a vagrant. Be truthful and outspoken. That is, 
tell em you are a Chicago fire-sufferer. Keep reason- 
able hours, or some other vag will get your plank first. 
Be hopeful, cheerful and good-natured, Growling 
won't cure a sore heel.” 
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By Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 


MOTHER writes: ‘‘ After several years of 
t\ uninterrupted happiness there is danger of 
serious trouble between my husband and myself, 
and with a sad heart I come to you for counsel. 

‘*We do not see eve to eye with regard to the 
management of our children. We have five— 
charming and well beloved in the eyes of their 
parents. But their father, forgetting the thought- 
lessness of youth, insists upon implicit obedience 
to every command, and' visits the slightest devia- 
tion with prompt, and often, it seems to me, with 
severe puuisbment. I cannot think his ideas 
are correct, and believe that the mother, who has 
suffered most for them, should have the ruling 
voice in their discipline and bringingup. I think 
we shiould make their young lives as merry and 
happy and free from care or self-denial as possible. 
Troubles and deprivations will come fast enough 
when they pass out from our care and take up 
life’s burdens on their own responsibility. I 
would gratify all their reasonable desires; and 
what matters it, while they are young and imma- 
ture, if their own sweet wills are often unreasona- 
ble and troublesome? I want them to have their 
fill of enjoyment, and am satisfied to give up many 
things to make them as happy and frolicsome as 
the birds, even to my own discomfort. 

‘“*Now, my busband—who in all else is the kind- 
est aud most reasonable of men—thinks that I 
am spoiling our children, and claims that if they 
are indulged and uncontrolled in their babyhood 
and younger days they will grow up seltish and 
unreasonable men and women. And so disputes 
have sprung up, and we often rise from these dis- 
cussions with clouded brows aud unamiable tem- 
pers ; at least I do. 

‘*T love my husband too well to be happy when 
we differ. I can’t be always disputing, but I 
won't see my children ‘cribbed, cabined and con- 
fined’ by his strait-laced, puritanical notions 
of family government. Is it wicked for me, under 
these circumstances, to shield them privately and 
keep their shortcomiags and my willingness to 
overlook them from him by a little quiet, skilifal 
management ?” 

This is a sad letter, and we fear a very danger- 
ons cloud hangs over your lives which, if not dis- 
pelled by some divine interposition, will gather 
blackness as years roll on, until ruin and desola- 
tion, such as no late repentance can redeem, shall 
mark the spot that was once a happy home. 

Years ago there lived a man, honored and rev- 
erenced by all the people among whom he dwelt. 
Two sons were born unto him, to be the comfort 
of his ripe age—the staff and stay of his declining 
years—or to make him curse the hour they saw 
the light. He was gentle and indulgent, or, per- 
haps, as is, alus! toooften the case, too indolently 
happy and self-indulgent, or too cowardly, to risk 
the pain that parents feel when duty demands 
that their children’s small offenses—little sins— 
must be nipped in the bud, even at the expense 
of present suiferinz. 

So as these two boys passed from babyhood to 
boyhood, and step by step toward manhood, the 
little follies developed into serious misdeeds, then 
hardened into positive vices and crimes. Their 
earlier offenses were unnoticed, their more active 
wrongdoings winked at, till these boys became 
men, wild, reckless, disobedient, dissolute and 
altogether wicked. 

And what bad the father done to prevent 
the downward course of those he had so unwisely 
loved? Nothing but to expostulate with them 
weakly. ‘‘My sons, why do ye such things? I 
bear of your evil dealings by all this people.” 
‘““Nay, my sons, for it is no good report that I 
hear. Ye make the Lord’s people to transgress.” 

Now, wy dear lady, if your little ones are left 
uncontrolled, and while their minds are yet young 
and immature you insist that nothing shall be 
denied; or, if when gentle remonstrance is un- 
heeded you refuse to follow it by a restraining 
iufluence, or by punishment when all else fails, 
do you expect to be able to control or enforce 
obedience when these * twigs” grown into knotted 
distoried trees ‘‘ incline” to all sorts of deformity 
and sin? You will find the final result of this in- 
dulgent father’s mode of bringing up his two sons 
in the fourth chapter of 1 Samuel. Do you dare 
take that weak old man’s example for your guide? 

I do not believe in severity or sternness. Try 
first loving, gentle words, as loog as they insure 

‘ 


obedience ; but if these fail the true, holy mother- 
love which God will accept and bless must act for 
the best good of her children, even if compelled 
to secure it by present pain. Such love looks be- 
yond the hour, and knows that these light afflic- 
tions which she brings upon the child are but for 
a moment, and will work out for them the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness, building them up 
into noble, loving, strong men and women. Chil- 
dren thus carefully trained are a crown of glory 
to their parents, making their old age one perpet- 
ual thanksgiving and rejoicing. 

Will you accept the small vexations and trouble 
of thus watching and guarding your little ones 
for the sake of this glorious reward laid up for 
your last days, or, weakly shrinking from such 
government or for the sake of momentary ease, 
bring upon yourself and children a future shroud- 
ed in darkness which must close in despuir ? 

Your temptation to shield your children from 
their father’s firmness and to connive at and con- 
ceal their faults is the worst kind of cruelty to 
them, and fearful deceit and sin in you. Resist 
the tempter who has put such thoughts into your 
heart, and you may yet retrace your steps and 
once more walk in unison with your husband. 

One more suggestion, and I have done. Re- 
member that you and your husband are the united 
rulers of your home, each baving united interests 
and duties toward your children. But should 
questions arise upon which you cannot by loving 
council agree, do not let new theories of equal 
rights destroy your peace and ruin your children. 
The husband is the head of the house, and in all 
points relating to home government where hus- 
band and wife cannot agree he should have the 
deciding voice. 

Trusting these suggestions may help youtosee the 
right and pursue it, and may find favor with many 
others who, we know, have been walking under 
the same depressing shadows, we leave you, only 
asking you to remember that ‘‘ Every wise woman 
buildeth her house; but the foolish plucketh it 
down with her bands.” 

RECEIPTS. 
MRS. C.’S COOKIES (EXCELLENT). 

One cup butter, two of sugar, two eggs, one tea- 
spoonful of soda dissolved in a little vinegar, one nut- 
meg. Mix thick enough to roll thin, like wafers. 





MRS. C.’S SPICE-CAKE. 


Half a cup of sugar, half a cup butter, half cup 
molasses, half a cup milk, one teaspoon soda, one tea~ 
spoonful of cinnamon, one of cloves, one of allspice, 
two eggs, one cup of raisins, enough flour to make it 
as stiff as soft gingerbread. 


CRULLERS.—I. 


Eight heaping spoonfuls of sugar, four eggs, four 
tablespoonfuls of softened butter—not melted; four 
tablespoonfuls of milk, two-thirds of a teaspoonful 
soda dissolved in a very little vinegar. Fry in hot 
lard, and dust a little sugar over when hot. 

CRULLERS.—I1. 

Six eggs, one coffee cup sugar, six tablespoonfuls 
softened butter, four of new milk; two teaspoonfuls 
cream of tartar, one teaspoonful ginger, a little nut- 
meg and cinnamon, making about an even teaspoon- 
ful of the two combined, and only just flour enough to 
roll out easily, one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in 
two teaspoonfuls of cold milk. Sift the cream tartar 
with the flour, to mix it thoroughly, beat all to a 
cream, add soda last thing before the flour, and fry in 
hot lard. 





Che Hittle Folks. 








DIWS APOLOGY. 
By CARRIE W. THOMPSON. 


ae 


7 ES, I really and truly am sorry, Kate, but 

that doesn’t make it easy for a fellow 
to humiliate himself by asking pardon of an ob- 
stinate, conceited, wooden-headed "— 

‘Oh, hush, Dim! Please remember he is your 
teacher, and you ought to respect if you can’t 
like him.” : 

“*T don’t care ; I can’t respect a perfect block of 
conceit. Why, Kate, he has no more sympathy 
with boys than if they were so many fence-posts 
set up in a row—not haff so much as if they were 
Latin verbs or logarithms. I can think just how 
he will look while I am blundering through my 
apology. He will finger the buttons on his coat 
with one hand and drum a littie on the desk with 
the other, and his eyes will be looking to the right 
and the left of me, and over me, and through me 
—everywhere but at me. Then when I have done 
he will cough slightly and bow an eighth of an 





;inch and say, ‘That will do, Blair; take your 





seat,’ exactly as if I had bungled in explaining a 
problem. Ob! how can I do it!” 

‘**T know it will be hard, Dim, but I think you 
would find it still harder to feel that you owed an 
apology which you hadn’t made. And you know 
you really were wrong, and gave Mr. Bond some 
reason for being angry.” 

“But I was partly right—to begin with, any- 
way; and I shouldn’t have talked half so sirong 
if he had been willing’ to admit anything. But 
he never is.” 

‘“*T am sure you are a little too hard on him, 
now, Dim. Remember how pleased he was last 
winter when you went through examination so 
splendidly, and his eyes fairly shone when you 
were reading your ‘Hannibal.’” 

‘Yes, he felt as gratified as he would to have 
an equation come out right. It was a sort of in- 
teresting equation, you see, having his highly 
superior instruction for the first member and my 
highly superior acquirements for the second. 
Considered as a kind of compliment to himself he 
may like me well enough, but as a boy he doesn’t 
care wnether he uses me decently or not. Oh! I 
can’t and won’t stoop to ask his forgiveness. Dll 
quit school first.” 

Two large angry tears stood in Dim’s blue eyes 
as he made this announcement and an expression 
anything but sorrowful spread over his fair boy- 
ish face. Kate dropped her crocheting, rose and 
laid both hands caressingly on his shoulder, say- 
ing, softly: ‘“‘I want to be perfectly proud of my 
brother; and how can [ be unless he does what 
he knows to be right—what he knows his mother 
would wish him to do if she were here %” 

** Don’t, Kate !” the anger suddenly evaporating 
from the great tears, leaving them pure and ten- 
der as tears should be. ‘I'll try and get to feel- 
ing right about it by morning, if I can. I said I 
was sorry a few minutes ago, but I don’t believe I 
was, in the right way. Now I'll devote my time 
and talents to the work of getting sorry.” 

‘As a preliminary step suppose we go and prac- 
tice duets awhile,” said Kate, taking her brother’s 
arm and leading him toward the parlor. ‘ Per- 
haps music will prove a valuable assistant in your 
labor. Who knows?” A few minutes later their 
fresh young voices were rising and waving and 
falling in perfect harmony, and a yellow canary 
bird hanging in the window joined in, and a 
lonely man passing under the window felt as if he 
would like to join in, too, if he had known how. 
But he didn’t; so he only looked and listened a 
minute or two and passed on with a pleasant 
picture lying clear and bright on his mind, to look 
at afterward whenever he chose. A picture of a 
warm, bright room, softly curtained and finely 
tinted, and a brother and sister sitting close to- 
gether in the brightest, warmest part, making 
music for unfortunate shadows outside to dance 
to, if they felt like dancing. 

The lonely man had a figure of medium height, 
a firm, decisive step, well set head, and gray eyes 
and overcoat, the latter rather deficient as to nap 
and uncertain as to buttons, but the eyes neither 
deficient nor uncertain in any particular. He 
had, moreover, a black hat, which was like any 
other black hat, except that it showed a pointed 
determination to biow off ; but this was overruled 
by the man’s keeping hold of it with one hand as 
he strode along. A shade had spread itself over 
the gray eyes, an@several generations of wrinkles 
took up their abode between the brows thereof. 

This lonely man coming from a visit to nowhere 
and hastening home to nobody was Mr. Herbert 
Bond ; and he was thinking as he pushed his way 
against the wind, ‘‘How happy they looked, 
Dimick Blair and his sister. It must be pleasant 
to have a sister with brown hair and asweet voice, 
and pleasant to have a brother like young Dim. 
Of course he will leave school after what passed to- 
day—he is much too proud to come back—proud 
as he is brilliant—and I humiliated him openly. 
But then he was arrogant and took too high a 
tone. It was a bad affair altogether and I am 
sorry it happened, very sorry, for I liked the boy, 
and—how cosy they looked! how wonderfully 
comfortable and home-y.” 

Thus meditating, Mr. Bond, in the course of 
time, reached his boarding place, thoughtfully 
let himself in, hung the shabby coat and opinion- 
ated hat in their accustomed places, and with 
less decisiveness than usual mounted the stairs 
to his room and sat down to a volume of 
Gibbon. But somehow Gibbon seemed un- 
commonly dull to-night and when he looked off 
the book the same thing was the matter with 
his room ; and taking a menta! survey of life in 
general he found that uncommon dullness was its 
predominant feature also, But at whichever 
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thing he looked there was shining beside it in 
sharp contrast that picture of warmth and love 
aud happiness whicl: he had just stolen and laid 
away forfuture contemplation. For some reason 
this wasn’t the comfort to him that it should have 
neen ; instead of proving a good substitate for 
the reality of these things it served only to make 
him feel his remoteness from all three—as a man 
might feel cast away alone upon an _ island 
watching the passing of great white ships that 
never come near enough to take him in, After 
wrestling an hour with the ‘‘ Roman Empire” and 
his own thoughts, and finding both insufferable, 
he threw them over and went to bed only to 
dreaw that Nero was Dimick Blair and had 
forgiven him, and wanted him to murry his sister 
for the good of Rome. 

The next morning when the geometry class was 
reciting, and Mr. Bond, looking as superior and 
upsympathizing as ever, was busily employed in 
knocking down demonstrations and quarreling 
with deformed triangles, who should walk in but 
their schoolmate Dimick Blair. ‘lo the surprise 
of everybody but especially the teacher he walked 
straight up to the desk, and said, his fine face 
flushing, but his eyes and voice clear and brave, 
‘““Mr. Bond, I was very wrong yesterday, and 
treated you disrespectfully. I am sorry for it 
now aud ask your pardon.” 

What a change came over the firm cold face! 
The lips quivered, the gray eyes lighted up and 
then half filled, while Dim found himself grasped 
closely by both hands for an instant and heard 
Mr. Bond’s voice, wonderfully soft and deep, say- 
ing, ‘‘ You have made me very happy, Blair. Now 
stand up and show these fellows the difference 
between a circle and a parallelogram ; they don’t 
seem to know, this morning.” And then Dim 
had to wipe his eyes and laugh, and the boys 
laughed and thought it was jolly, asking pardon. 

** And it was all so different from what I thought 
it would be,” said Dim, telling Kate about it after 
ward; ‘‘not hard a bit, and Mr. Bound is an old 
trump, after all, and cares lots wore for us fel- 
lows than he pretends to. Don’t you think, at 
recess he came to me and said he was wrong, too, 
yesterday, and he wasn’t sure but he was the one 
to apologize: and stuff like that that made me feel 
awfully cheap. And I told him how mad I was 
at first, and how you coaxed me tocome back and 
do the right thing, and how the music helped me, 
and all. When I told him that, his eyes looked 
sort of wistful—he’s got splendid eyes, Kate—and 
he said he would like me to ask my sister if he 
might come in once in a while and hear us sing, 
for an hour or so.” 

** Well, what did you tell him, Dimick ?” 

‘*Why, Katherina, I took the liberty of inform- 
ing him that we would be most happy to see him 
at all times, and would war6le in our most angelic 
style for his benefit—or something to that effect. 
Was that right, Sis ?” 

‘“Wholly and entirely right, my dear boy, and 
I wish to inform you that 1 am perfectly proud of 
my brother, now.” 

“*In that case,” says Dim, ‘‘ do let’s have cream- 
toast for supper. Humility has made we fearfully 
hungry.” 





THE MAELSTROM. 


RECENT number of the ‘‘ Spectator ” con- 

tains the following account of this famous 
whirlpool, which detracts somewhat from the 
terrors that romance has woven about it : 

** We had read or-heard of Edgar Poe's fantasy 
on the subject, we had also heard of a Norwegian 
captain who said he knew of no such whirlpool— 
had never heard of it, in fact, except from English 
tourists! There was room for much imaginative 
interest between these two extremes, and some 
risk was really worth running to enable us to 
judge for ourselves. We had our pilot, who had 
brought us from Bergen, we had the master and 
owner of the ‘ Activ,’ who had a wife and six chil- 
dren and the uninsured ‘ Activ’ besides; but to 
make assurance trebly sure, we allowed the pilot 
to stop at the village nearest to the dreaded thing, 
and take on board a fisherman able to tell us ex- 
actly what we might or might not do with it. The 
scenery of this village, Skoorvag, was wild in the 
extreme, all rock and ravine, with sharp teeth of 
serrated crags, which reminded me of the Coolin 
Hills in Skye. Our fisheru.an-guide came on 
board as we were finishing tuncheon. He liked 
the job immensely ; ‘the tide was just righ*,’ but 
whether for our safety or for the display of the 
Maelistrém’s character [ could not make out, but 
hoped that something between the two was 
meant. A very few minutes’ steaming round the 











point of Mosknw@s put this question and the 
powers of the * Activ’ to the test. The roughness, 
only a gentle slide over a rather big wave at first, 
almost immediately increased to a violent pitch- 
ing, a tar-barrel broke loose, spare coals tumbled 
about the deck, everything went astray which 
could not hold or be held tight, and the captain 
and proprietor of the ‘Activ’ looked as if he 
would not let his boat meddle with the Muelstrém 
again if he could helpit. It was like the race of 
Portland or of Alderney in a stiff breeze, the sailors 
said. 1 thought of the strength of our engine— 
thirty horse-power, I believed—and hoped that 
the MaelstrOm was not going to be worse, and 
that the getting the vessel around for our return 
would be managed nicely. However, we ran 
right through, and looked at the receding preci- 
pices of the Lofodens from the seaward side, then 
took a wide sweep, and ran through the race 
again, which was a trifle quieter when we had the 
tide with us. The wildest orms of rock and moun- 
tain would add nothing to the terrors of such a 
scene as this strait between Mosknas and Vero 
would present in wild weather. We, however, 
could afford to marvel at the height and steepness 
of the Lofoden wall, two thousand feet clear on 
the one side, and the pitiless, sharp-toothed rocks 
of Moskna, on the other, with their base lost in 
the bright mist of raging waves—a wisty light 
which shone far away in the western sun, over a 
dark wavy line of rushing waters. There cer- 
tainly wasa Maelstrém, the ebb and flow of so 
large a body of water as the Vestfiord through 
so small a strait, and the sudden and enormous 
increase in the depth of the sea between the two 
islands forming a mighty Niagara, in fact, below 
the surface, being sufficient cause. Fortunately, 
as in the case of many another of nature’s terrible 
things, it does not interfere much with man and 
his work. Fishermen, though their business lies 
perilously near, know its humors well, and whea 
and how to avoid them.” 








THE LITTLE MAID. 
2 Kings v., 1-14. 
By Kate E. HAVENs. 


LITTLE captive Jewish maid, 
-_ From home and friends divided, 
Whose lot ’neath Syrian skies was laid, 
In Israel’s God confided. 


And though but lowly was her state 
—In Naaman’s household living— 

Though poor, enslaved, she knew the great, 
The blessed charm of giving. 


She gave her ali—a little hint 
Her tender interest telling; 
* Would God my lord the prophet knew, 
In far Samaria dwelling! 


The dead he can to life restore, 
The sick he can recover.” 

A “little bird” the tidings bore 
Unto the king above her. 


With costly gifts, and pomp and state, 
To suit his high position, 

He sent his haughty captain forth 
To seek the great physician. 


And when frem Jordan he returned, 
With health and blessing laden, 

Think you his grateful heart forgot 
The little captive maiden? 








THE PATCHWORK PARTY. 


A. LMOST everyone thinks there is one thing 
he can do better than he can do others. What 
can you do, Ted? 

“T don’t know. Skate, I guess; ’eause that’s the last 
thing I learned.” 

‘*Hurrah for Ted! Been asleep all summer!” 

* Took the wrong season for hibernating, my dear!"’ 

“Grew fat on it, besides; made a mistake all 
round.” 

“See Ted laugh. ‘Not loud but .deep;’, that’s" the 
best plan in a crowd.”’ 

“ Here’s Tommy looking wise. 
Tommy?” 

‘“* Why, roller skates, of course. If vou didn’t live 
in the country you'd ’a’ known right away ; we don’t 
have to wait for ice in the city.” 

“Goody! when ’maman I’m going to livein the 
city.” 

‘*Better learn to skate while you’re little. 
looked awful funny on rollers.”’ 


What did he mean, 


Papa 


Come, come; this won’t do. I must call this meet- 
ing to order. Do you know, I hoped you would have 
asked me what I thought I could do best? 

“Well, what can you?’’ 

Just at present I think I know a good way to teach 
geography. 7 

“ That’s what I don’t like to go to school for, besides 
grammar and ’rithmetic. But let’s hear your way, 
Grahdma.”’ 

Well, my plan is to send some one you know and 
like to apy place, and at once you are all interested 





to know how he traveled, what the place is like and 
the people, what they do fora living, and all about 
everything in his neighborhood. Now, last week you 
had a letter that I hope sent you to your books to find 
all the information you needed about Japan; its cli- 
mate, products and so on. Perhaps you know some 
one who has been there, fora real traveler is not so 
rare as when I was your age. 


‘“*My mamma says that ever so many people used to 
make believe they traveled, and wrote books about 
wonderful things they saw, and people believed them 
fora long time. One man had been sick in his rvom 
for years, and never went to any of the places he 
wrote about. They used to tell ridiculous things but 
no one could contradict them.”’ 

**Like Robinson Crusoe.”’ 

Here is a curious story about a young Egyptian 
Commander-in-Chief : 

“Though but twenty-four years oid, Prince Hassan, 
son of the Khedive, is an experienced soldier, and has 
already had his share of haps and mishaps. The 
young Prince received his military education at Wool- 
wich, England, and Berlin, after which he occupied 
the office of Minister of War to his father. During the 
late war with Abyssinia he was seriously wounded 
and made prisoner. Although treated with great 
consideration, King John, ‘to punish him,’ as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘for fighting against Christians,’ ordered 
that a large cross should be tattooed on the back of 
each of the Prince’s hands. This was done; and when 
his wounds were healed the young officer was released 
and returned to Cairo. Arrived at home, Prince 
Hassan consulted the best European as weil as native 
physicians and chemists, and Copt soothsayers, prom- 
ising a large sum to anyone who should rid bim of 
these mementoes of the Abyssinian king. Advice 
was freely offered and experiments tried. The prince 
underwent much suffering, but all in vain—the Chris- 
tian crosses were indelible. In despair he finally 
resorted to a dervish for advice, and the holy mau 
communicated a remedy which, at least, had the 
merit of being undeniably efficacious. ‘Chop off both 
thy hands,’ he said to the prince. ‘Better live witb- 
out hands than wear forever these signs of the infidel 
giaours!’ Hassan did not like this advice, and so 
remains to this day tattooed with the hateful symbols; 
but no one ever sees him without gloves.”’ 


Pujsles. | 


Contributions to this Department must always be accompanted 
by solutions or answers. 














A WorpD ENIGMA. 

Iam a word of seven letters, and I am sometimes worn on 
the head. I contain a heavenly body, three avimals, a map, 
a carriage, talk, a stiffening substance, a mark, a head cover- 
ing, a resinous substance, and artifice. AGNES LEE 


A PROPER NAME PUZzzZ.Lz. 


What name of a European people contains two vowels, 
twice repeated? What dead language is found in the name? 
What useful article of hardware? How many words of two 
letters? To what paris of speech do they belong ? 

’ LISLE Lester 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1. All started ——-, but —— —— tothe end of the race long 
before the rest —— ——. 
2. The —— was poorly rhymed, and yet it was not —- —. 
3. He stood for a —-, —— —— dismay. 
4. Before I engaged in this business —- —— comparatively an 
—- life. 
5. Why is it —— abroad as soon as a good deed —~- —~—? 

6. How much do you get, girls, for a weekly —~? ——! 
_—. SELECTED. 
A HIppEN WorD SQvuaRrRE. 

1. Aunt Margy has some rich old lace amongst her treasures. 

2. We were ready to move right into the new house the day 
the fire took place. 

3. A convenient hole in the wall enabled the children to 
communicate with each othcr like Pyramus and Thisbe of old 

4. If they were willing to have their food served raw half 
the time they might be pleased at the hotel. MARGY. 


A Drop-Lerrer Puzz_x 
* W-0-0-l-b- 
A-e-m-n-o-d 

-i-t-n-a-o-«, 
-i-g-l-a-0-n-e 
-n-e-t-6-e-, 
W-t-8-r-w-o-g-l-, 
O-a-h-o-e?"’ T-n-y-o- 
A SQUARE WORK. 

Rumor. 

Articles. 

Final. 


One of Shakespeare’s heroines. NEMO. 





ANSWERS Tu PUZZLES OF SEPTEMBER 2%. 
A Poetical Enigma.— 
“ Thou hast the sunset’s glow, 
Rome, for thy dower, 
Fiushing tull cypress bough 
Temple and tower !”’ 


A Diamond Puzsle.— a 
OIL 
BRAIN 
END 
T 
A Hidden Word Square.— F A R B 
AREA 
REAR 
EAR 8 


4 Geographical Enigma.—Arkansas, Kansas, Ark, Kars, 
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Farm and Garden. 








WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 
By WILLIAM Hoyt COLEMAN. 

A MiLk Firau.—in Piscataquog, near 
Manchester, N. H., is the twenty acre 
estate of the late Dr. Parker. His adopt- 
ed son has studied the subject of supply- 
ing pure healthy milk to cities, examin- 
ing all the systems in use in England, 
France, Germany and the Canadas. He 
was led to believe thut good milk must 
be produced near to consumers, and 
that with good management it might be 
done even in large cities. F. J. Lord, of 
Pawtucket, R. I., has been long engaged 
in the milk business, keeping about 
thirty cows, largely pure bred. By 
record they have given ten quarts of 
milk per day for ten months in the year. 
The two gentlemen, being acquaint- 
ances, have united their experience, 
eapital, land and study under the firm 
name of F. J. Lord & Co. A new barn 
62x32 has been erected on the twenty 
acres. In it and the adjoining yards 
Mr. Lord’s herd is to be kept the year 
round. The first floor is the cattle room 
with milk room at one end. Under- 
neath is a brick cellar, one-third of 
which is for roots, the rest for manure. 
The cattle are fastened by stanchions, 
and stand on platforms raised eight 
inches from the floor. The manure 
goes through trap doors into the cellar. 
Each cow has a separate feed box. Two 
ventilators run up to the roof. The 
second story is used for storage of hay 
and grain. The hay will all be cut for 
feeding. In the center of the floor, be- 
tween the two rows of cows, is a track 
and car that carries the milk cans. The 
milk is strained at once into these, and 
the cans are rolled out to the wagons 
which deliver the milk to customers. 
The cows are cysrried twice a day, and 
their udders washed before milking. 
Their feed will be three quarts of meal 
per day, green fodder in summer, and 
roots in winter, with a little dry hay. 
Six acres of rye will be sowed this fall to 
cut next spring, and the same land will 
be sowed to fodder—corn or Hungarian 
grass. Roots will be largely grown. 
One hundred cords of manure will be 
used. Business began on the third 
of September. So says the ‘‘ Manchester 
Mirror.”' 

—Professor Lazenby, of Cornell Um- 
versity, has conducted a series of horti- 
eultural experiments which we find 
reported in the ‘Rural Home.’ The 
Stockbridge fertilizer was tried on a} 
quarter acre of potatoes, but without | 
visible effects. Twelve rows of pota- 
toes, each fifty feet long. were planted 
in different ways and with different fer- 
tilizers; whole, half and two-eyed seed; 
seed end, stem and middle; gypsum, 
ashes, superphosphate, etc. Careful rec- 
ords were kept, but no report will be 
made until after several years’ repeti- 
tion. Various seeds were sprouted in 
pure water, iodine-water, bromide- 

vater, chlorine-water and camphor- 





water, all at a‘{temperature of 65°. Aj} 


marked stimulating effect was produced 


ating from forty-eight hours in pure 


water to twenty-four hours in iodine- | 


lons of water, applied three times in the 
season. The small fly that attacks the 
radish and cabbage lays eggs that pro- 
duce white grubs that work down and 
eat the roots. A mixture of lime and 
salt applied to the ground before sow- 
ing theseed gave the best result. Pour- 
ing lime-water in a hole close to the 
roots of the plants also saved them. 
Soot and fine ashes were most effectual 
on the striped flea beetle; bits of board 
laid by the plants caught the squash 
bug; and small wooden boxes kept out 
the cucumber beetle. To effectually 
check insect enemies Prof. L. believes 
that we must (1) raise strong, healthy 
plants, (2) protect and encourage the 
birds, and (3) use all the means in our 
power to destroy the enemies. 

—The “ Rural Home” has been riding 
among the farmers of Wayne Co., N. Y. 
and finds that peppermint is very largely 
grown, not only upon low ground but 
upon dry upland. The roots, are usually 
planted on sod ground in the spring 
being strewed along drills twenty-four 
to twenty-eight inches apart. If they 
get a good start the first year’s crop 1s 
apt to be the best, yielding from twenty 
to forty pounds per acre. It matures 
later than the’second year’s crop. The 
mint is mowed and cured lke hay. In 
distilling, large tanks are filled with mint 
and steam is admitted at the bottom, 
which forcing its way upward converts 
the oil and water of the mint into vapor 
which passes into a coiled pipe in ano- 
ther tank. Cold water is driven ito 
this tank by a steam pump, and the con- 
densed vapor runs off into a large tin 
can, where the oil rises to the surface 
and is dipped off ; the water escaping by 
a pipe atthe bottom. Small tanks yield 
8 to 10 pounds, large ones 18 to 20 pounds 
worth at present $2 per lb. The product 
of two acres then being distilled yielded 
71 lbs. The straw is taken out of the 
tanks by a harpoon hay-fork and is used 
for manure. 

—The name of D. L. Moody is so iden- 
tified with religious work that it seems 
odd to find it associated with farming. 
The ‘‘New England Homestead’? man 
has been to see him at his Northfield 
home, and Mr. Moody showed him the 
Shropshiredown sheep imported by him- 
self and the Jersey heifer calf presented 
to his son Willie by a Boston friend. We 
wish the editor had given us more de- 
tails about the farm and crops. But it 
is a small place—of ten acres only—and 
we presume Mr. Moody does not go into 
regular farming very largely. His house 
is finely located on the western slope of 
a hill, with the Connecticut river wind- 
ing in the foreground and the mountain 
tops in the distance. 

—W. PD. Harris, of Deerfield, Mass., 
harvested one hundred and one bushels 
of clean wheat from two acres and two 
rods of ground. This will do till we 
hear from the next. 

—Well, here he is! Andrew Smith, of 
Huron Co., Ohio, raised fifty-four bush- 
els of Clawson wheat per acre. It wasa 
chance result. There was a heavy clo- 
ver crop on the ground which he vainly 
tried to plow under. Discouraged, he 
‘set fire to it and burned it over, then 


py these, reducing the time of germin-|Plowed and pulverized it thoroughly, 


;and sowed one anda half bushels per 
acre. He means to profit by the lesson 


vater. Chlorine and camphorated wa- | it future. 


pete had marked effect upon old seed | 


that had lost most of its vitality. Some | 
old turnip-seed, of which not one- 
twelfth germinated in the usual way, 
came up fine after being treated with 
camphor-water. Observing that their 
cucumbers, melons and squashes, though 


very fruitful and full of bloom, pro-'! 


duced little fruit, Prof. Lazenby tried 
artificial fertilization, by the use of a 
long-handled 
veying the pollen from one blossom to 
another very rapidly. An increase of 
twenty-five per cent. was noted in Hub- 
bard squashes. The weather was very 
cool and few insects on the wing at the 
time of theexperiment. The potato-bug 
was treated with Paris green mixed with 
plaster, forty parts to one, at first, after- 
wards with a solution of one tablespoon- 
ful to twelve quarts, applied with a 
coneave sprinkler, which concentrated 
the streams. Believes a mild applica- 
tion of the poison to be the most suc- 
cessful. Of eight remedies for: the 
cabbage-worm, whale-oil soap was 
found the best; one pound to eight gal- 


camel’s-hair brush con-}| 











ee TS made for CLEARING HOUSES 
/ OF ALL KINDS OF VERMIN 


Terms: NO CURE, NO PAY. 


| B. ISAACSEN, No, 646 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 





SOAP ESSENCE. 


Is the very best thing known for washing clothes. 
floors, paint work, and for removing grease, stuins, 
&c., from clothing. All who use it report tn sub- 
stance as follows: 

Mrs. Eno, 199 Sixth St., Jersey Citv, “says she 
can heartily endorse a'l that we claim for our 
Soap Essence, also that it makes the clothes beau- 
tifuily white.” Splendid for cleaning wood work, 
and does not injure the hands like soda. 

Early application will secure agency. 


H. B, COOPER, 


38 Burling Slip. | 


ST. CLOUD HOTEL, 
ARCH STREET, above SEVENTH. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

G. W. MULLIN & CO., Proprietors. 


The only hotel that did not raise its rates during 
the Centennial. 


PATENTS 


F. Ay itor of mp id hing. 
ion, DO Ne Pevente Ne Pane Bene tor Cena. 











CROLL 
AWS. 
Centennial and 20 State 
Medals and Diplomas 


TO THE 


Fleetwood and Dexter 


FOR 


Accuracy, 
Rapidity. 
Durability and Low Cost. 
Prices $5 to $25. 
‘Trump Bros. 
MANUFACTURERS, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Send for Circular and Tlus- 
trated List of Designa. 
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These Paints are in every respect strictly first- 
class,and second t* no others in the market in 
purity. richness, and permanency of color, beauty 
of fin sh, and durability. They are prepured ready 
forthe brush ip twelve newest shades and stand- 
ard colors, suitable for the tasteful decoration of 
all classes of buildings, inside and out, and for all 
purposes where a perfect protective coating is re- 
quired, 

Owing to the wonderful covering properties of 
these Paints, the farmer, merchant, and manufac- 
turer can, by their eager ee and beautify their 
buildings, fences, or other wood and tron work, at 
from one half totwo-thiras of the usual cost of 
bm ests mixed paints, or white lead and lin- 
seed oll. 

THE ASBESTOS PAINTS contain no wa- 
ter, alkali,or other useless or deleterious ingre- 
dients, such as are used in nearly al! the liquid or 
80-c:lled chemical paints, and ure guaranteed to be 
the most — —_— in the worid for outside work. 
Seng foe sam 

STos" “ROOF PAINT. for tin and 
w roofs, tron ge agricultural implements, 
fences cut-buildings, &c. 

A=BESTOS FIRE-PROOF PAINT, ‘5c. 
per ga‘ion, white or light tints; for the protection 
of Factories, Bridges, Boiler Rooms, und other 
wooden structures in dunger of ignition from 
sparks, cinders, or flames, and also for preserving 
the class of Outbuildings, Fences, &c., which are 
usually teft unpainted. 

Roofing, Sheathing, Sroom Pipe and Boil- 
er © overing “teem Pac » &e. 

All these materials are prepared ready for use, in 
neat and compact form, are suitable for al/ c\imates, 
and can be easily applied byanyone. Liberal induce- 
ments to Generai Merchants, Dealers. and Large Con- 
sumers. 

SEND roe SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
JOGUES, PRICE-LISTS, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, | ————" 
S7 Maiden Lane, New York. 


PHIL ag yy Ee BRANCH, 406 Arch St. 
Or an TRAINER & CO.,'Boston. 


Also . ae WILSON, Baltimere, 





for 42 |W. HEMPSTED & CO.. sviguins, ae. 
elcy | T&M Anas KIRKE WOOD, Chicag 
¥|M. M. BUCK & CO., St. Louis, 
| C. A. PARK ER & CO., New Orleans. 
| THOMPSON & UPSON, San Franc! sco. 





The AVERILL Pant 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 


BEST IN THE WORLD! 


E. K. TOWNE, Sup’t Henk Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
Mass., writes:-* Five years ago | used your paint. 
It wears well, better than any other | ever used.” 





The above is the substance of letters we are 
constantly recerviog. 
Send for Sample Cards and Testimonials, (fur- 
nished free), to 


Averill Chemical Paint Company, 
32 Burling Slip, N. Y. 
171 East Randolph St.. Chicago, 
132 E. River st., Cleveland, Ohio, 





Pellucidite for Coating Hard Wood 








CHURCH EQUIPMENT 


= 
YHURCH CUSHIONS, Feathers, Hed- 
) ding Ppringe and Mattresses, of sll rades 
at 8 P. KILTL E's, 205 Canul Street. New York. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Estab! {in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Vopper and Tin, onneet: 
with the best Rotary Hangings r Chur. 
Schools, Farms. Factorie 
Alarms Tower Cloe et 
satrated Catalogue 2. 
Vanpuzey & Tier, 102 E. 2d St., Ci-- 

















MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, Ne Y. 
Manufacture a superior quaiity « 
Special attention given to CHAU Re a ‘BELLA. 
oa 1 lilustrated Cc atalogue sent free. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc., known to the pabite, ginee 
15°26. ure made, at * THE MENEELY BE LL 
FOUNDKRY,”* West T Roy, N.Y. New Pons 
ecnthaee Catalnoues tree. No Agencies, 








$7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 
ASON & HAMLI 
CABINET ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 


FOUR 








WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 
Paris ‘Vieans, Gontiagn, 
PHILADELPHIA, aoe 


Osty OnGans assignep Finst Rank at Centewntac. 
Great variety of styles at prices which would be impossible for 
work of such excellence without unequaled facilities for manufacture, 
EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES: 
Ive oma goubie reed organ, 
F h tremulant, 100 
lve rm... organ, nine stops, 
F with voix celeste, 1 14 
Seid also for monthly or quarterly payments, or rented until 
rent pays, A superior orge® may now be purchased by the easy 
payment of $7.20 per qua wtenqguarters. Catalogues free, 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN co. 
154 Tremont St. 25 Union Sq, 250 Wabash Ave. 
___ BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


- 


A GREAT 0} OF FER Al W e will during 

r eethtsxe Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & OLMAIANS, cew and 
second-hand of first-class niakers including 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Instali- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
WATERS? GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PLANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOU VE NIR AND BOUDOLR ) are 
the BEST MADE, 7 Octave Pinnos $150.7 1! 


offered. 





do $160 not usedayear. “2° Stop Or 


$50. 4 stops $58. 7 Stops & 268. 8 Stops $75.10 
Stops $88, 12 Steps 8100c ash, not used a year, 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL and 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount/o Trochere, 
Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 Kast 14th Sct., Union square. N.Y. 





Ministers, Churches,e 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The New York “ Times” says: ** Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful little inatru- 
ment, siinply perfect The chime of two and 
one-half octave belis,and the artistic effects ca 
— of being produced by the player are singularly 

ne. 

The tone is full, clear, and resonant. and a very 
interesting effect is produced with the chime o” 
bells.—Christian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are wel! known among the 
very best. We are evabled to speak of these 
instruments with confidence, from personal know! 
edge.—N. Y. Evange/ist. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ 
Pianos from persona! knowledge, as being of the 
very beat auality. -—¢ hriaté ar Intelligencer — 








Chromo Cards, or 50 Scroll. or 50 White anda 
amples, with name. Ry Return Mail. Thov- 
sands sav: ‘ Surorieed at their beauty 
wW.c.c ANNOR, Box 279, Boston, Mase. 


2! CENTS and 3 cont. stamp for 33 beautiful 
8: 


ENCELSIG = Dox — vm Ctra cary 


snd Prepared We oa, to the vs no of 64 
new devico f envir ry ‘ 

er Drilling prontntt t, 
ode agg driver, c 














ay 
GE onc 10) Pann, 
Bew only, without Attachments, 89 00 


- Shirts 30 to 50 Cts. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY. 
Buy Printea Shirt Pasntern Goods. 

We will send post paid to any P.O. address in 
the U.8. op receipt of 50 cts. enough Wamsutta 
Bieuched Cotton for a complete perfect fitting 
Shirt, printed with guiding itnes for cutting any 
one of three sizes and two strles. We guarantee a 
perfect tit if ct yn the lines. Send size of collar 
worn. ‘a LED SHIRT PATTEKN CO., Port 
Chester, N. Y. 


Gold's Heater Mfe, Company 


114 Leonard Street, N.Y.. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


BE. KE. GOoOLD’s 


PATENT WROUCHT IRON 
HEATERS, 


The “* HEALTH” and “TUBULAR.” 


These furnaces, made of Heavy Wrought 
Iron, firmly riveted at the seams. ure gas-tight 
aurable, ana economical, and containing severa 
times more heating surface than any ordinary tur- 
nace, give an abundance of wildly warmed air. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet and references. 
Estimates mave on application. Steam Heating 
Apparatus of every varlet ty. 


¥E. E. GOLD, Pres. W. H. WARNER, Treas, 
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DRY GOODS. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 GRAND &t.. near Bowery, N. Y. 














The latest novelties of the season in Paris, Ber- 
lin. and English Press Gods; also, those of the 
best American manufacture at extraordinary low 

rices. Ladies are repotten requested to note 
the following prices befure making their purchases. 

DRESS GOODS. 
Fine FRENCH, ENGLISH, ana GERMAN NOV- 

ELTIES, pure silk and wool, from 75c. to $4.00 


ard. 
Fioe ENGLISH SERGES, all wool, from Sc. to 
1.50. 
Fine GERMAN SERGES, all wool, from 37\e to 
Tke 


ag my : —, eoous, very wide and in 
s. from 
FRENCH CASHMERE, all wool, extra wide, from 


»$'.50. 
ENGL, 18H CASHMERE, all wool, extra wide, from 
We. te 
Beautiful 1 FRENCH and SCOTCH PLAIDS, from 
25e. t 
Beautiful ‘AMERICAN PLAIDS, from 10c. to 37e. 
IRISH and FRENCH SILK POPLINS, from 50c. to 


$1.50. 
BLACK AND COLORED SILKS. 
Our Silks were purchased at the great auction 
sales in August, consequentiy, we are — to 
offer a better Silk at a lower price thar e 
Very fine Cashmere finish BLAC K eit K. ‘at $2.00 
and #3.00; worth $1.00 per yard mo 
— heavy BLACK G 08 GRAIN *SILK. at $1.50 
4 $2.00; worth 75c. per yard mor 
gplendia quality BLACK SILK. at *éSe., T5c., 90c., 
#100; worth 50c. per yard more. 
COLORED AND STRIPED SILKS, 
The best quality of COLORED fo SILKS, at 


75c, to $3.00; worth 50c. pe ezare 
The ‘best quahty of STRIP D DRESS uae, at 
62c. to $1.50; worth 0c. per yard mor 


BLACK GOODs, 


BLACK MOHAIR ALPACAS, from 20c. to $1.00;4 


worth 20c. per yard more. 

BLACK CASHMERE, = “wool, from 45c, to $1,50; 
worth 25c. per yerd m 

BLACK DRAP D’ ETE. alt wool, from $1.00 to $4.00; 
worth 40c, per yard mc 

i K CRAP Cc “LOTH, ‘trom 87 ke. to T5e.; 

per yard mo 

Fine BLACK C RAPES, from 90c. to $10.00 ver yard. 

MOURNING SHAWLS and MOURNING SUITS 
constantly on hand, and at the lowest prices. 

SHAWLS, 

A very choice selection of SHAWLS, all new 
designs Ps 

Fine Scotch PLAID SHAWLS, from $1.75 to $15.00. 

ay ty Scotch PAISLEY SHAWLS, from $7.00 
to $50.00 

French and Scotch BROCHE SHAWLS, $6.00 to 
1.0.0 


“" OLOAK DEPARTMENT, 
Heer BEAVER CLOAK: , extra long, from $2.50 
to $75.00. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 


worth 





. B.—Our fall Catalogue now ready and 
= free of charge upon receipt of applica- 
tion. 


WALLER & McSORLEY. 
245 Grand Street. near Bowery, New York. 


Hosierv 


AND 


Underwear 


of every description for 
Ladies, 
Centlemen 
and Children. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES RECEIVED 
BY EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON, 78., WARRANTED. 
MTH 8T. AND SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


CLOTHS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


HAVE NOW OPEN THEIR 


Fall Importation of 


PARIS AND 
LONDON STYLE 


Trowserings and Suitings. 
English ao Elastics, Meltons, 
~~ Plaid Back Overcoatings. 

Genuine Shetland Homespuns for La- 
dies’ Suits. 
Matelasse and Reversible Cloakings. 
Plaid Waterproofs. 
Scotch Angola for Ladies’ Ulsters. 
White and Fan 
Cc for Children. 














E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand & Allen sts., N.Y. 
DRESS SILK DEPARTMENT 


LARGE PURCHASE THIS WEEK. 


150 PIECES BLACK SILK, ? 50c., 59¢., 65c. 
150 PIECES COLORED SILK, § 75c., 85c., 95¢. 





LOT OF 50 PIEC = 
RICH GROS GRAINS, | SOFT FINIS 
WARRANTED Tho WEAR, 
$1.15 AND $1.20 PER YARD. 


Teillard’s 


24-INCH BLACK SILKS, WARRANTED PURE 
asILe., FREE FROM CHARGING. AND WILL 
OT TURN GREASY FROM WKAR, 


$1.37 AND $1.42 PER — 


ANOTHER LINE SAME GOODS. FIN 
GRADES, AT $1.75, $2, es, $2.50. 
ESPECIAL ATTENTION INVIT 





MILLINERY SILKS, 50c., 65c., 75c. per yard, all 
colurs. 





COLORED AND BLACK SILK BONNET VEL- 
VETS, 85c., $i, $1.25, $1.50. 





FULL LINES PLUSHES, $1.50, $1.75 per yard. 





FEATHERS AND FLOWERS. 
SEVERAL CASES OPENED & READY TO-DAY. 
EXAMINE OUR waver GOODS DEPART- 


FULL OF NOV FLTIFS- CHEAP. 
BEAD ORNAMENTS. NEW — 10c., 15e., 


2 c., 25¢., Sle. @ 
STEEL AND PEARL ON AM ENTS, BEAD 
NECKLACES, 

HAIR SWITCHES, , FINGER “PUFFS, REAL 
LEATHER SATCHELS, 50c., é5e., T5e., 85c., $1, 
$1.50, and #2 
POCKETBOOKS, ALBUMS, STRAPS, STA- 
TIONERY. 


Fur Department. 


WELL WORTHY AU ee TION. NEW STOCK. 
LOW PRICES. 





WE SHALL OFFER 


Several Hundred Cl aks, 


PART OF A MARUEACTURER: 8 STOCK NOW 
IN OUR HANDs, WHICH 
MUST BE SOLD. 

NEW Ce ABLE GOODS, MANUFAC- 
he = THIS SEASON AT ONE-THIRD 
LEss THAN VALUE. CALL AND 
EXAMINE. 


Worsted Goods. 


CHILDREN’S WORSTED WALKING COATS, 
WITH CAPE, RIBBON, FRINGE, &c., $3.75, 


*. aT *P, 
HILDREN’ eroasrRD pACcQums, INFANTS’ 
SPL IT ZEPHYR SAC QUE 


LADIES’ HAND- MADE SHAWLS, IN ALL 
COUORS. $1.75, $2. $2.25 u 
_LAOLES’ HAND- MADE AWLS, SHELL 


SH 
hep BORDERS AND FRINGE, $2, 
SHAWLS, NEW 


» $9. 
PERA ‘ LOK (WORSTED), SILK 
FINISH WItH FRINGE 





LADLES' AND CHILDREN’S WAiSTS, HOODS, 


SCARFS, &c 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Nos. 309, 311. 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 65, 68. AND 70 ALLEN ST. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grard and Allen Sts., N.Y. 
HOUSE FURNISHING 


AND EVER TTA A AS PERTAINING 


FROM AUCTION, 


AT ASTONISHING PRICES. 


A SET: wy in sronn CHINA or 
PORCELALN. *. PIECES, 
DINNER SETS cod PLECESE STONE or PORCE- 
LAIN, $10; 124 Pie ES, $12; 144 PLECBS, $13.50. 


WHITE FRENCH CHINA TEA SETS (44 pieces), 
8; goud BANDS, #8. 

WHITE FRENCH CHINA DINNER SETS (182 
pieces), $30; DECORATED, $60. 


BARGAINS in FANCY CH CHINA & GLASSWARE. 
FLUTING MACHINES, ES. CLOCKS, BRONZES, 


&e., &c.; WOOD, WILLOW, IRON, TIN and BRI- 
TANNIA WARE. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309. 311, 311 1-2 GRAND 8ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, @6, 68, and 70 ALLEN STREET. 

















And Milward’s “ Helix’ Neeaies. 





Broadway, corner 19th &St., 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


321 to 329 6th Avenue, 


CORNER TWENTIETH STREET, 


Offer this week a large Invoice of 


NEW GOODS 


FOR THE 


FALL TRADE 
BONNETS & ROUND HATS 


IN FELT AND VELVET. 
FINEST QUALITY REDUCED TO £0 cts.; 
WORTH 8: Bd. 
1,000 TRIMMED BONNETS and ROUND HATS 
from the best Parisian Milliners, with duplicates 
of ourown manufacture,at GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES. 





CHOICEST SELECTION OF FINE FRENCH 


Flowers & Feathers, 


DECIDED BARGAINS IN THESE GOODS. 
1,000 Cartons Fine Montures, from 72c. to $6. 
Ostrich Tips, Beaded and Fancy Feathers of all 

the Latest Designs. 





FANCY BEADED 


Trimmings and Ornaments. 


A FULL 


TRIMMINC SILKS. 
RIBBONS. 


Satins and Gros-grain of all qualities and widths. 
Satin Ribbons, 37c. to 56e. 
Gros-grain, 15c. to 55c. 


LINE OF VELVETS AND 





A LARGE STOCK OF 


Sashes & Sash Ribbons. 


LACE COODS. 


We call SPECIAL ATTENTION to our LATEST 
NOVELTIES in MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 


REAL DUCHESSE LACE, CAPS &c. 
EMBROIDERIES 
RUFFLINGS, 
COLLARS and CUFFS. 





BARGAINS IN HANDKERCHIEEFS. 
A line of LNITIALED HANDKERCHIEFS at 
25 cents: much below their value. 
LACE DRESSES and JACKETS a specialty. 
SCARFS and TIES, in Lace, Crepe de China, 
Chenille, Plush and Silk,ip endless variety, at 25 
cents and upward. 


GLOVES. 


Our own im portation, the “ Javotte’’ Kid Glove 
in all the desirable shades, and from one to eight 
buttons. 

2-button *Gante du Suede,” $1.10. 

The rea! Trefousse Kid Glove, $1. 


FANCY GOODS, 
ORNAMENTS, 
SILK AND WOOL FRINGES, 
PASSEMENTERIE 
TRIMMINGS of 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Costumes and Cloaks, 


FROM PARIS AND LONDON, 
EVENING, STREET and WALKING DRESSES, 
from $:0 to $300. 

CLOAKS of the finest material and trimming, 
finished in a most beautiful style, from $8 to $250. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO MOURNING 
ORDEKS, LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
UNDERWEAR, INFANTS’ OUTFITS. 


BLANKETS, CLOAKS, JACKETS and BASKETS 
very low in price. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


IN OUR NEW DEPARTMENTS, 


HOUSEKEEPING LINENS AND BLANKBTS8 
at a sacrifice. 


A FULL LINE OF 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 


Merino Underwear and Hosiery of the best Eng- 
lish, Germanand American Manufacture, at prices 
far below last season. 





An inspection of our goods by our customers will, 
no doubt, give entire satisfaction. 


H. O'NEILL & CO, 


321 to 329 Sixth Avenue, 





(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 


CORNER OF TWENTIETH ST. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
CARPETS AT RETAIL. 

Extra Bargains this month in all grades 
of Ci: arpets, Oil Cloths, Linoieom, Mattings. 
Draggets. ugse and Mats. at les« prices 
then to be found in any 
Vow York house. Body Brussels, $i 40 to $1.75 ; 
Tapestry. % cts to $1.15: Three Piys, $1.00 to $1.25: 
Extra Ingrains, 85 cts., 90 cts and $1.00; Common 
Ingrains, 40 cts. and 50 cts.; Ma ttings, 20 cts. to 
40 cts. Churches, Public Institutions and Lodges 
furnished at reauced prices. 


STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 


399 SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


CARPETS 


AT RETAIL. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


SMYRNA CARPETS, BRUSSELS CARPETS, 
TAPESTRY CARPETS, THREE-PLY AND 
INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL-CLOTHS, RUGS, &c. 


CEO. E.L. HYATT, 


273 CANAL, through to 31 HOWARD 8ST. 
BETWEEN BROADWAY & ELM 8T. 


PERSIAN & TURKISH 
Carpets and Rugs 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street, 


Have just made a large purchase of the above 
goods at prices much below those of previous 
seasons, and offer them to their customers at cor- 
respondingly low prices. 


CARPETS ! 


D. KELLY, 


512 and 514 Eighth Ave, cor. 36th St., 


AND 


414 Sixth Avenue, cor. 25th Street, 


nas just received and is : ffering for sale, at prices 
never before equaled in the city. 


100 rolls Velvet Carpet, from + = per yd. 


other fir s-cines 











200 Body Brussels, ‘“ 

500 “ Tapestry, = '2 - 
100 “ Three Ply, “«“ 10 * 

400 ** Ingrain, mi | ie 
50 “ Royal Hemp, . ». = 
40 * List Carpet, - » « 
500 “ Oil Cloth, - ins 





And an endless variety of 


RUGS, MATS, MATTINGS, CRUMB- 
CLOTHS, SHADES, CURTAINS, 
CORNICES, LAMBREQUINS, 
LINOLEUM, ETC., ETC., 


HKFURNITURE! 
A splendid stock of 
Parlor, Chamber, Library, Dining- 
Room and Kitchen Furniture. ° 


t# At prices which defy competition. 
Walnut Chamber Suites, frém $30 00 
Parlor Suites, 7 pieces, “26 00 
Cottage Suites, 7 pieces, “ 1600 
Walnut Bedsteads, 

“ Bureaus, 
“  Washstands, 
“  Dressing-Cases, 
“  Wardro 
Buffets, Etageres, Hall Stands, Chiff- 
oniers, Secretaries, Desks, Lounges, 
Sofas, Mirrors. etc., etc. 


at corresponding prices. 








gt Country oroers promptly attended to. 
All goods packed and shipped free ef charge. 


SENT FREE 


To any part of the country our new Fall and 
Winter Lilustrated Catalogue of 


FURS, MILLINERY AND 
FANCY DRY GOODS 
by sending your address to 


TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Eighth Ave., N. Y 











The “ Common Shine Binder” 


is a simple, serviceable and permanent binder 
for newspapers and periodicals, and is adapt- 
ed to meet the wants of those who desire to 
preserve and bind their weekly papers. mag- 


azines and reviews. For the convenience of 
our subscribers we will supply this binder by 
mail, post-paid for $1.00. It isa recent inven- 
tion, and the best we have ever seen. Address 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 27 Park 
Place, New York, 
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Che Calendar. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 2. 


Mukhtar Pasha repulsed two Kussian at- 
tacks.——-Gambetta appealed agains the sen- 
tence of the Correctional Tribunal ——China 
is making extensive preparations for the Paris 
Exhibition.—Grévy is aceepted in Paris as 
the Republican leader.——Nearlty all the dele- 
gates to the Democratic Convention are regis- 
tered at Albany. D.B Hill was selected by 
the State Committee as temporary chairman. 
—The Indian chiefs at Washington are com- 
ing to New York, en route for the West; over- 
coats and money are to be given to them, and 
ammunitio. has been promised the Arrapha- 
hoes. ——Bids for the construction of the Ele- 
vated Railway were opened. 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 3. 

Suleiman Pasha succeeded Mehemet Ali in 
the command of the Army of the Danube.—. 
The Montenegrius defeated the Bashi- Bazouks 
near Sutorran. The New York Democratic 
Convention met and after a riotous session 
appointed a Committee on Contested Seats: 
one member trom each district in which 
there is no contest. D. B. Hill was chosen 
temporary chairman, and made a speech de- 
sounciog the “ Presidential fraud.’ but ap- 

roving the “acting preside t’s’’ course.—— 
lhe steamer Magnolia, running between New 
York and Savannah, iost atsea owing to a leak ; 
no live s were lost.—The Brewers’ and M: als- 
ters’ Insurance Company has been calied upon 
to make good an impairment of $120,000 in its 
capital——Alexander H. Stephens holds a 
reception in this city. 

THURSDAY, OCBOBER 4. 

Fighting renewed before Kars.——The 
French Republican Senators have issued a 
national appeal.—Rumors of peace projects 
are current in Havana.—The Democrats of 
New York nominated an anti-Tilden ticket, 
headed by Allen C. Beach for Secretary of 
State, with F. P. Oleott for Controller, James 
Mackin for Treasurer, Augustus Schoon- 
maker, jr., for Attorney-General and Horatio 
Seymour, jr., for Engineer; tbeir platform 
approves President Hayes s Southern policy, 
und is for specie resumption as soon as possi- 
ble, and opposes subsidies to railroads.—-A 
heavy storm prevailed over the Auantic 
States, and interfered with telegraphic com- 
munication.—tThe anniversary of the battle 
of Germantown was enthusiastically celebrat- 
ed, in spite of the rain. Disastrous cyclone 
all over the north Atlantic States.—-The 
steamer Massachusetts of the Providence 
Line was wrecked on Rocky Porot, Long 
Island, but her passengers were saved. 

















FRIDAY, OCTOBER 5. 


The Russian headquarters are to be removed 
to Sistova.— It is proposed to erect an ele- 
vated railway in Liverpool._—The damage 
by rain at the Patent the Office is not great, as 
far as the records are concerned. 

SATURDAY AND SUNDAY, OCTOBER 6 AND 7. 

Mukhtar Pasha says that the Russians have 
retreated.— The Montenegrins are again act- 
ing on the offensive. Gambetta issued a 
strong manifesto. The President will sub- 
mic to Congress only the necessity of an army 
appropriation and representation at Paris, 
and a few appointments. ——Senator Patter- 

*son arrested in Wushington, on Governor 
Hampton's requisition ; he denies the legality 
of the arrest, and the trial is set for the 17th. 
——QOutrages on the Mexican border, at first 
attributed to Mexicans, were commitied by 
American outlaws. The western aburment 
of the iron bridge over the Missouri River, at 
Atchison, Kansas, settled and fell——Twenty 
acres of lumber were burned at Hunter's 
Point, causing a loss of over $200,000.—The 
Western railroads appealed to the trunk lines 
to enforce uniform rates on east-bound 
frieght. Tweed testified concerning his 
relations with Woodin, Hastings, Apgar. and 
“The Albany Argus,”’ and about Sooklyn 
Bridge matters. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 8. 


Servia assures the Porte of ber peacetul 
intentions.+—A Russian detachment bas 
been defeated by Turkish forces escorting a 
convoy to Plevna.—It is intimated that 
there is no alliance between Germany and 
Italy, but negotiations are pending.—The 
New York Workingmen’s Convention was 
held at Troy. to nominate a State ticket.—— 
Striking miners have burned raiiroad tr: stle- 
work, to prevent the continuance of work in 
the Pennsylvania coal mines.——The Indepen- 
dent Republicans condemn the Rochester 
Convention, and approve the Administration. 




















UNITED STATES Corset Co. 

f New York 

HE STANDARD CORSET OF 

America for Etegantly Pro- 
portioned Ferm, Perject aud 
Naturet Futt.ess ot Bust, in- 
suring Comf rt and Aase in 
use. and a Graceful, 
Stylish, and Faultless Figure 
to the weurer. If your dealer 
does not keepthem, send us, 
with waist measure. 60 cents for 
a Charm. 75 cts. for Beauty,$i for 4A, and 
$1.25 for Fifth Avener, or 6v cents for atide 
ren’s Woven ais:, and we will send them. | 
paid. Adress P. Oo. Box 4928 N. Yoru. 


MEN, LOOK ! 


FAVORITE 
Self-Ink’g Press$16 
Presses S23 to SISO, Send 
i0c. for 135 Page Book 
Prewes, Type, &c., Mustre: - 

ted and worth @1. 
AM & CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


















MOTHERS! 


Important to Mothers! 


° a 


WOULD YOU HAVE ROSY AND VIGOROUS CHILDREN ? 


THEN GIVE THEM 


WINCHESTR’S 
HY POPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA. 


The effect produced by this famous preparation of WINCH ESTER?’S when adminis- 
tered to Infants and Young Children is remarkable. Pale, weakly, puny chilcren become 
rosy and vigorous. When given in appropriate doses to Infants at their FIRST TEETHING. it 
PREVENTS all the ailments to which they are subject at that critical period, such as fever, 
fretfulness, lax bowels, sleeplessness, convulsions, &c. The teeth come rapidly through wi: hout 
disturbance, and THE INFANT IS KEPT IN THE HAPPIEST POSSIBLE CONDITION. 


WiNCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA- 


Supplies to the growing Infant those very chemical elements so absolute ly essential for its 
growth, nourishment, and development, furnishing material for the structure of the teeth 
and formation of Blood, Bone, and Muscle. It is perfectly safe and harmless, and contawms no 
opium in any shape er form. . 


Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 


36 John St., New York. 


= IMPORTANT CAUTION, _= 
Beware of SPURIOUS IMITATIONS and ADULTERA- 
TIONS. Inquire for and use only WINCHESTER’S preparation, 
established 18 years, and whose purity and excellence is universally 


3 CARPETS 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 





CARPETS! 


RARE BARGAINS, 
Dil Cloths, Canton Mattings, Rugs and Mats, Window Shades, 
CORNICES AND CURTAINS. 


A complete assortment of new Patterns !s now being offered at exceedingly low prices. An eariy 


call is solicited. Close buyers especially would do we. to examine the stock before making their pur- 
chases elsewhere. 


WIDbnDLTAM Ss. LHIGH, 
(FORMERLY WITH W. & J. SLOANE), 
161 EIGHTH AVENUE. COR. EIGHTEENTH STREET, N. Y. 
Late of 267 Sixth Avenue, cor. . 7th St. 





UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


HoME OFFICE, 
AUGUSTA, 
Maine. 


JOHN E. DEWITT, F resident. 
ASSETS, $8,129,925.68 223%rem gees. 


All Policies issued after April 1, 1877, which shall have been in force 
three full years, will be entitled to all the benefits arising under the “ Maine 
Non-Forfeiture Law ;” or, if surrendered within ninety days after lapse, paid 
up policies will be issued instead, if parties prefer. 





Practical Results of the Maine Non-Forteiture Law, passed February 7th, 1877, illus- 
trated by a Whole Life Policy issued at age 30, and discontinued atfier three or 
more full annual premiums shall all have been paid in cash. 





dditional_ |, 
Premiums paid before lapse. \rince under the! |Amount Due if = se on Last Day of| 
Law 




















has Age when| Age | Amount Premiome & Entevest Insurance 
No. | Amount. stopped. Years. Days. at Due Heirs.| Over the 

ti death Policy. No. l Amount } | Premiums 
3 s6st 33~C«d|=Ci‘a?]:=«|~«oSS|se | $10,000 3 | $750.07 B 559.13 
4 c a es 170 37 | 10,000 | 4 | 1.08118 i 
5 Sa ie en Be 133 399 | 1000 | 5 | 13918 82 | 7,525.82 
6 1362 36 5 9 | 4 | 10.000 | 6 | 1,655 05 | 8,344.95 | 6,982.95 
” 1,589 a 67 43 | 10.000 | 7 1,990.05 | 8,009.95 | 6,420.95 
~ 1818 38 | 7 26 45 | 16,000 8 2,340.74 659.26 5,*43.26 
9 2.083 e- 1 327 47 | 10100 | 8 2147.06 7.522.95 | $.479.95 
10 220 | 4 8 235 49 | 10.000 | 9 | 284324 156.76 | 4,886.76 
uM 2,497 4t a 14 50 10,000 | 10 | 3,206.85 6794.15 | 4,297.15 
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DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. J. P. CARPENTER, Secretary. 
A. G. MILTON, Actuary. A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NiCHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 


Active Agents Wanted. Apply to Director's Office, or to any Agency of the Company. 





NEW ENCLAND ACENCIES: 


§ Rs, Die «So 05 ook obi gs obi cbccc cece dooce cqecceccces . LOUIS W, BURNHAM,. Mapager. 
| Sonenae me Mass. ey 5 Eaee JAMES L JOUNSON, Manager. 
I eis. os cing co ddgtmamisoabansensen. becbebhvecn . B. G. BEAN, Manager. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 163 TREMONT STREET. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
ACENTS WANTED 


FOR OUR FAMILY STORY PAPER, THE 
“NEW WORLD,” 
contuining the cream of the latest English period- 
‘cals. $1.50 per year. 33 ver cent to 

agents. Send for Sample Copy free. 
E. J. DICKINSON & CO., 
ee. Greenwich St.. N. Y. » City. 











"7 OF AGENT” S profits per week. Wiil prove 
it or forfeit #500. New articles, just 
patented. Samoles sent free to all. 
Address, w. A. CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton 8t., N.Y. 















FOUNTAIN PEN, 
This pen writes withut ink, does 
not corrode, will outwear 12 best 
steel pens. Sample by mail on 
receipt of 10 cents, 3 fur 25 cents. 
§ Une gross by mail $2. Special 
rates on larger quantities. Also 
dealers in Pencils, Pens, and 
Holders, Stationery, and all 
kinds of Novelties. 

Catalogue Free! Address, 
CITY NOVELTY CO., 
108 South Sth Street, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 














IT PAYS to sellou our rubber! band-printine stamps 
Terms free. G. A. tlarper & Bro., Cleveland, O. 


- EMPLOYMENT. 

$35.00 TO $105.00 PER MONTH 
can be made in every community by any man or 
woman of intelligence and energy. Business 
light, easy and respectsble. Send for circulur, 
which gives full particulars. P. W. ZIFGLER & 
CO. oon Pa. ; 8t. Louis, Mo.; Cincinnati, 

Chicago 








Agents Wanted! Medals and Diplomas Award 


for HOLMAN'S PICTORIAL uiBLeS 


2000 iilustrattons, Address for new circulars, 
- J. HOLMAN & CU., 9% ARCH &t., Phila. 





per day at home. Samples worth 
$5 to $20 tree. STINSON & CO.. Portland Ms 


—The choicest in the wor!d—Imp*« rters’ 
, Prices—Largest C mpany in America— 
* staple article - pleases every body —Trade 
continually increasing— Agents wanted every- 
where—best inducements - don't waste time—Send 
tor Circular to Robert Wels, Pres’t of the Original 
American Tea Co., 45 Vesey st., N.Y. P.O. Box, 1287 


& year to Agents. Ontft and a 
$25 Shot Gun sree. For terms ade 
dress, J, Worth & Co., St.Louis, Mo. 


$3 WATCHES. Cheapest in the — 











world sample watch ond outfit free 

For terms address COULTER & CO ideas 

a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
$1 2 term? free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


$5 to $10 a day to Wide Awake Agente. Sam 
und Catalogue free. RL. FLETCHER, |! Dey st. NY 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
Staple Goods te dea.ers. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. oo oy loy- 
ment. sates 8. A. GRANT & CO, 
34 ,6& 8 Home es, Cineinnad, O. 


WANTED: Sal lesme n to sell to Merchants, $90 Sal 
ary and expenses paid to acceptable men. 
Mound City Manufacturing Co., st. Louis,Mo 


The Tip Top Pac REA D ¥ aS st and 
vest selling out. see. 
, 18 Sheew Note SAD iA NI a pes, 
, Pencil, Penhoider, Golden Pen,Set oi Ele- 


gant Gold Stone Meeve Buttons, Gents 

Lake George Diamond. Pin, Amethyst Stone Ring inlaid with 
sey Amethyst Stone Scarf Pin. Goid-plated Wedding King, 

ph ud Ear Drops, Ladies Flowered and Siivered Ha! Pin, 

es Fancy Set Pin & Drops, Gold-piate Collar Bution, Gents 

Golds ‘plated Wath Chain and Set of Three Gold riatet & nds. 


The enttre Lot sent post-paid for HO 
cents. EXTRAORDINARY INDUC. oy 
MENTS TO (GENTS. i. BRIDE 
Clinton Place, New York: 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 
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FREE HOMES. 


Kaneas display of products at Coo eal sur- 
mA all other States. MANS4S8 PACIFIC 
CO. offers largest body of good lands in 
Ba SAS ot lever ricesand best terms. Plenty 
aT aes REE tor Ho mesteads. For copy 
eas PACI Fic HOM TrAp, 
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"LIXIR OF CALISAYA. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Oct. 10, 1877. 





The Fall Trade. 


The improvement in trade generally is 
manifested by the increased cheerfulness of 
business men and the greater number of 
loaded wagons which crowd our thorough- 
fares and obstruct all the streets leading to 
the principal shipping depots. It is seen 
also in the greater throngs which frequent 
the openings of our prominent houses, 
andalso in the more brilliant displays of 
goods to attract the purchaser. At last the 
good times, so long looked for and so long 
despaired of. have come and from all sections 
orders are pouring in as not before since the 
close of the war. The enormous crops in 
every part of the land and the increased de- 
mand for exportation is bringing money into 
the country and restoring confidence every- 
where. 

Among the large establishments which this 
year make a remarkable display of goods are 
Lord & Taylor’s, Arnold, Constable & Co.'s, 
E. Ridley & Sons, and Johnson, Bros. & Co. 

At Lord & Taylor’s immense establishment, 
corner of Broadway and 20th street, are ex- 
hibited a large assortment of special novelties, 
to describe which in detaii would fill this 
paper. They include French, German and 
English dress goods, shawls of every mate- 
rial, style and design; mantles, cloaks and 
wraps, of Paris and Berlin make, in all varie- 
ties; matelasse and woolen cloakings, hosiery 
and underwear, small wear of every kind, 
house furnishing and upbolstery goods, fur- 
niture, etc., etc. Dresses by Worth and other 
(by us) indescribable novelties attract the 
buyer and please the fancy. 

At E. Ridley & Sons’, corner of Grand and 
Alien streets, which is the great center of 
trade for the east side of the city, there is a 
ceaseless stream of buyers greater than at 
any previous period in the history of this 
house. Here are to be found dress patterns 
in every variety and of all kinds of material, 
millinery goods in abundance, cloaks and 
suits ready made for ladies and children, both 
girls and boys, china and house furnishing 
goods, fancy goods and hosiery, gentiemen’s 
silk and felt hats, ladies’ and misses’ shoes, 
infants’ wear of all kinds, and thousands of 
other things “too numerous to mention,” ot 
which one may learn by applying to the house 
for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 

Arnold, Constable & Co., Broadway, corner 
of 19th street, have also opened their fall im- 
portation of novelties in French and English 
dress goods, brocade and plain velvets, plain 
colored failles, black and fancy silks, hosiery 
and uncerwear, overcoatings, suitings, cloaks, 
and, in brief,a general assortment of goods, 
in piece and ready made, uvique in design 
and rich and beautiful in material. 

Jobnson, Bros. & Co., Union Square, at their 
recent opening exbibited a rare collection of 
French trimmed bonnets and round hats, and 
a very beautiful display of millinery goods of 
every description. 

The attendance at all the openings was in 
excess of previous years and the sales are cor- 
respondingly lively. 


The Brooklyn Monthly is the name of 
a recent publication which has sprung rapidly 
into public favor. It is edited by Mr. Eugene 
F. Beecher with marked ability, and contains 
a large amount of matter of general as well as 
local interest. A number of well known con- 


tributors increase the mterest and value of 
this journal, wbich bas very strong claims to 
the patronage of intelligent readers, 








NCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
PROPOSING AMENDMENTS TO THE CON- 
STITUTION OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendnient tw article two of the Con- 
stitution. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That section 
one of articie two of the Constitution be amended 
80 as to read as fullows. 

$1. Every male citizen cf the age of twenty-one 
years who shall have been a citizen for ten days, 
and an inhabitant of this State one year next pre- 
ceding an election, and fur the last _}our wonthsa 
resident uf tbe a, and fur the last thirty days 
a resicent of the election district in which he ma 


electi ninthe district of which he shall at the 
time be a resident, and not els¢where, for all offi- 
cers that now are, cr hereafter may be, elective by 
the people, and upon all questions which may be 
submitted to the voteoft e@ people; but the legis- 
lature may pr.vide that electi f bers of 
city boards shall be so 
ed 








or 0 

dasto give to mi- 
norities a proportionate share of reoresentation 
therein. Provided thatin time: f war,no electur 
in the actua) military service « f the State or: fthe 
United states, in the army‘ r navythereof,shali be 
deprived «f bis vote by reason <f hisabsence from 
such election district; and the Legislature shall 
have power to poonsee the manner in which, and 
the time und place at which,such absert electors 
may vote, and for the return and canvass of their 
votes in the election districts in which they re- 


epgctively reside. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur). That the fore- 

going amendment be referred to the Legislature, 
be chosen at the next genera! election of sen- 

ators, and that,in conformity to section one «f 

article thirteen of the Constitution, it be publish- 

of Ser three months previous to the time of such 


STATE OF NEw YorkE 
In Senate, April 10, 1877. 
Theforegoing resolution was duly .a ma- 
senators elected voting in favor 


iprtty ail the 
"Dy order. HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF NEw Yorke H 
In Assembly, May 22, 1877. 
The foregoing resolution wus duly . & ma- 
jority of all the members elected to the Assembiy 
voting in favour thereof. 
5 order, EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION. 
Proposing an umendment to article three of the 
Constituti 


on. 
Resolved (if the Atsembly concur), That section 
twenty-two of article three cf the Constitution 
be amended so as to read as foliows: 
+S. ne be in the several counties, ex- 
cept in cities whose boundaries are the same as 





these of the county, @ board of su isors, to be 
composed uf such members and elected in such 
manner and for suck period as is or may be pro- 
vide: by luw. In any such city the duties and 
powers cf a boari of supervis:. rs may be cevolved 
upon the board of al-ermen thereof, except such 
duties and puwersasiovolvethbe making «f con- 
tracts, procuring supplics, or creating, auditing or 
allowing c unty charges, all which duties and 
powers, whether now existing cr hereafter to be 
created, shall be exercised and performed exclu- 
sively bythe board of finance. 

Reso'ved (it the Assembly concur), That the fore- 
going amendment be referred to the Legisiature, 
to be chosen a‘ the next general election of sen- 
ators,and that in conformity t» section one of 
articie thirteen of the Constitution, it be pub- 
lished for three months previous to the time of 
such election. 

STATE OF NEw YORK, ?} 
In Senate, April 10, 1877.5 

The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a ma- 

ad ot all the senators elected yuting in favor 


hereof. 
By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF NEw YORK, t 
In Asem May 22, ie77. 
The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a ma- 
jority of all the members elected to the Assembly 
voting in favor thereof. 
By order, EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment to sectivn 81x of article 
six uf the Constitution. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That section 
six of article six of the Cunstitution be amended 
so that it shall read as foliows: 

§6. There shall be the existing Supreme Court 
with general jurisdicti n in lawand equity, sub- 
ject to such appeilate jurisdiction of the Court of 
Appeals as nowis or may be prescribed by jaw; 
and itshall be composed of the justices nowin 
office, with one additivnal justice, to be elected as 
hereinafter provided, who shali be continued du- 
ring their respective terms and « f their succes- 
sors. The existing judicial cistricts cf the State 
are continucd until coanged pursuart to this sec- 
tion. Five of the justices shall reside in the dis- 
trict in which is the city of New York,and five in 
the second judicial district,end four in each of 
the other districts. The Legislature may alter the 
districts without increesing the number, once 
after every enumerativp, under the Constitution, 





e. 

Reso ved, (if the Assembly concur), That said 
amendment be referred to the Legislature to be 
chosen at the next general election f. r senators, 
and that pursuart to section «ne of article thir- 
teen of the Ornstitution, it be published for tnree 
months previous to the tizecf such election. 


STATE OF NEw YORK, t 


In Senate, May 1, 18:7. 
The Sevepotee resolution was du'y passed,a ma- 
jprity of i the senators elected voting in favor 
thereof. 


By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 


STATE OF New YorRE t 
In Assembly, May 22, 1877. 
The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a ma- 
jority of all the members elected to the Assembly 
voting in favor theref. 
By order, EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an awendment tu the C_nstitution in 
relation to the schools. 

ved (if the Assemoly concur), That article 
nine of the constitution be amended by the adai- 
tion of the fullowing sections: 

2. Free common schools shall be maintained 
throughout the State fcrever. The legislature 
shall provide fur the instruction in the branches 
of elementury education in such schools cf au 
persons in the State between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years, for the period of at jeast twenty- 
eight weeks in each year. 

§ 3. Neither the money. property or credit of the 
State, nor of any county, city, town, village or 
scho.:! district, shall be given, loaned or leased, or 

otherwise applied, to the support or in aid of 
any school or instruction under the eontrol orin 
charge of any church, sect, denomination or re- 
ligious seciety; nor to or in aid of any schoolin 
which instruction is given pecuiiar t» avy church, 
cr sect, or Cenomination, or to or in aid« f any 
such instruction; nor to or in aid of any school or 
instruction not wholly under the control and 
supervision and charge of the public school 
authorities. This section shall not prohibit the 
legislature frow making such provision for the 

cation of the blind, the deaf and dumb, and 
juvenile delinquents, as it may deem proper, ex- 
cept in institut.ors in which instruction is given 
peculiar to any church, creed, sect, denomination 
or religious society; nor shall it apply to or affect 
the Corneil University endowment fund, hitherto 
pledged and aperopetates. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That the fore- 

oing amendment be referred tu the legisiature to 

chos n at the next general election of Sena- 
tors, and that in conformity with section one of 
article thirteen of the constitution, it be published 
for three months previvus to the time of such 
election. 
STATE OF NEW_YORK. 
In senate, May 3, 1876. 

The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a 

majority of all the Senators e!ected voting in favor 


thereof. 

By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 

STATE OF New_YorK, 
In Assembly, May 3, 1876. 
The foregoing resoluticn was duly passed, a 

majority of ali the members elected to the Assem- 
biy voting in favor thereof. 

By order, DW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk- 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment to section eleven of ar- 
ticle eight of the constitution, prohibiting the 
loan or use of public money for private pur- 
poses, and restricting the indebtedness of 
counties, cities, t.wns and villages. 

Resoived (if t! e Assembly concur), That section 
eleven of urticle eight of tbe constitution be 
amended so as to read as follows: 

§ 11. No county, city, town or village shall here- 
after give any money cr property, or loan its money 
or credit to or in aid cf any indvidual, association 
or corporation.vur become directly vrindirectiy the 
owner of stock in,uor bonds ct, any ass: ciation 
or corporation; nor shall any such cvunty, city. 
town or village be allowed to incur any indebted- 
ness, except for county, city. t-wn or village pur- 
poses. is sectionsball actyreventruch cvunty, 
city, town or village from making such provision 
for the aid cr support of its p oras msy beauthor- 
ized by law. No county or city shull be al!owed to 
become indebted for any purp’ 82 or in any man- 
per to an amount which, including existing in- 
debtedness, sha'l exceed fiv r cert. of the 
asse valuation of the real estate «f such 
county or city, subject to taxation, as it appeared 
by the assessment rolls of said cour ty or city, on 
the last sssessmment for St: te or county taxes, erice 
to the incurring of such indebtecness; and all in- 
debtedness in excess of such limiiation, except 
such as may now exist, shail be absolutely void, 
excedét as herein otherwise provided. No county 
or city, whose present indebtedness exceesis five 
per cent. of the assessed valustion of its real 
estate, subject to taxatin, shall be allowed to be- 
come indebted in any further amou: t until such 
incebtedness shall be reauced within such limit, 
except such indebtedness as may be provided for 
by the tux !evy for the then current year, and ex- 
cept that the legis!ature, it it is deemed necessary 
for the interest of said city: r county, may author- 

it to contract further indebtedness to an 
amount not exceeding, tr anyone year, onedollar 
cer capita of each of its population, as ascertained 
by the last state census, and fur a period not ex- 
ceeding five years in any case. No jaw shail bere- 
a be authorizing any indebtedness of or 
the issuing of any bonds: r evidence «f debt by ary 
eou Hy, ‘reity, unless such law sha!! pr vide that 
such indebtedness, bonds or evidence of Gebt 
shall be made payable in equal amvuunts in each 
ear, during @ peri: d not in any case to exceed 
wenty years from the contracting of such incebt- 
edness; and snch law shali provide that such city 
or county shall in each vear ievy and raise by te xa- 
tion a sum it pay interest on such 








debt and the amount thereof coming due in each 
year, which said provisions, as to time of phyment 
and the taxation therefur, shal! be irrepealable. 
‘the muney raised f r the payment of such inter- 
est and principal shall be applied for that purpose, 
and nune other, until the whole of such indebted- 
ness is paid. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That the fore- 
going amenaments be referred to the legisiuture 
to be chosen at the next general election uf sena- 
tors, and that, in conformity to section one of 
article thirteen of the constitution it bo published 
for three months previous to the time of such 
election. 

STATE OF NEW YORK, ? 
n senate, April 13, 176.5 

The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a ma- 

jority of all the senators elected voting in favor 


thereof. 
By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF NEW YORK. / 
In Assembly, April 27, 1876.5 
The foregoing resolution was culy pasred, a 
majority of all the members eiected to the Assem- 
biy voting in favor thereof. 
By order, EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment to the constitution, to 
be known as artic!e seventeen thereof. 

Reso'ved (if the Assembly concur), That the con- 
stitution be amended by adding thereto a new 
article to be known as article seventeen, and to 
read as follows: 

ARTICLE XVII. 

$1. The power of the legislature to provide for 
the organ mn and government of cities shall be 
exercised in accordance with the provisions, and 
tubject to the limitations and restrictions herein- 
after contained, and the powers and franchise of 
every existing city government must be exercisea 
in confurmity therewith. The legislture shall, at 
its firet session after tLe adoption of this article, 
provide by law fcr carrying into effect ali the pro- 
visions contained therein. 

2. City elections shall be held separately from 
yr State and nationa) elections, and in b or 


Py. The legislative power conferred on any city 
shall be vestes in a board of aldermen, to be 
elected by the electors qualified under article sec- 
ond of the constitution, which shall be the com- 
mon council of said city; but no power hereinafter 
vested in the board of finance shail be conferred 
on or exercised by the board of aldermen. No 

»wer shall be conferred by the legisiature on the 

oard of finance except the powers conferred by 
this constitution, or such as may be necessary t» 
carry the powers granted thereby into effect. In 
case of a veto cf any lezislutive act of the board 
of aldermen by the mayor,tbe board shall have 
power to pass the same, notwithstanding the 
maycr’s veto, by a recorded yote of two-thirds of 
ait the members e'ected, provided that such vote 
be taken at the next meeting of the board after 
the communication ofthe veto. * 

§4. The executive power of every city shall be 
vested in the mayor and in such executive officers 
and cepar.ments as may be created by law. ‘he 
mayor shall be the chief executive officer of the 
city, and be snall see to the taithful performance 
of their duties by the several executive officers 
and departments thereof. He shall be elected by 
electors qualified under article second of the con- 
stitution, for such term, and he shail receive such 
compensation as the Jegislature may prescribe. 
He shall nominate, and with the consent of the 
poard of finance, appoint the chief officer or head 
of the financial departmert, aud the chief law 
officer, or head of the law department; and he 
shall have power to appoint the head or chief offi- 
cers of the other executive departments. With 
the written approval of the governor, the mayor 
may remove the head or chief officers of any 
ex«cutive department. He shall have power to 
investig..te their accounts and proceedings; have 
access to ail boeks aud documents in their offices, 
and may exrumire them and their subordinates 
under oath, as to all matters relating to the per- 
turmarce of their official duties. He shall aiso 
have power to veto any legislativeact of tue board 
of aldermen. The mayor may be removed by the 

overnor for cause, as in the case of sheriffs; and 
n case of such removal, the g vernor shail op. 
point a mayor to fil the vacancy, who shall hold 
office until the next succeeding city election, at 
which election a mayor shall be elected fur the 
fuil term of the office. The legislature shal! pro- 
vide for the filling of a vacancy in the office of 
Mayor, otherwise occu . until the next sue- 

ing city election, and aiso for the discharge 
of the duties of the mayor during his tempura: 
absence or disability. Heads of departments shali 
have power to appoint and remove their subordi- 
nate Officers and employes, but the legisiature 
may regulate by law the qualifications for such 
ae enmmeel and the conditions of such re- 
movals. 

§ 5. There shall be elected in ev city of this 
State a board of finance, to consist of not less than 
six nor more than fifteen members, who shall pos- 
sess the qualifications required for electors of 
members of said board. 7 

$6. In cities having a population, according to 
the State census next preceding the election, of 
over one hundred thousand inbabitan’ board 
of finance shail be elected by the electors of the 
city (otherwise qualified under article second of 
the constitution), who shail, for two years next 
preceding tie election, have paid an annual tax 
on property owned by them, ard official/y assessed 
fer on in such city, « f the asses: value of 
not tess than five hundred dollars, or sha | have 
actually paid during the same period a yearly 
rent, for premises in said 4 occupied by them 
for purposes of residence or lawful business, of 
not less than two huncred and fifty dollars. In 
cities having a population, according to State cen- 
sus next reveding the election, of not more than 
one hundred thuusand inhabitants, the board of 
finance shall be elected by the electors of the city 
(otherwise qualified under article second of the 
constitution), who shall, for two years next pre- 
ecding the election, have paid an annual tax on 
groperd: owed by them, and officially assessed 

or tion in such city,or who shall have actual- 
ly paid during the same period a yearly rent, tor 
premises in said city occupied by them fur pur- 

ses Of residence or lawful business, of not less 
han one hundred 4 Ilars. In cities huving a popu- 
lation, accurding to the State census next preced- 
ing the electicn, of not more than twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants, the board shall consist of 
six members. In cities baving a population of 
over twenty-five thousand innabitants and not 
more than fitty thousand, it shail consist of 
nine members. In cities having a populaticn of 
over fifty thousand inkabitants, and not more 
than one hundred thousand, it shall consist 
of twelve members; and in citics having a popu- 
lation of over one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants it shail consist ot fifteen members. At the 
first election one-third of the boara shall be 
elected furaterm of one year, one-third thereot 
for a term of two years, and one-third thereof for 
term of three years; and thereafter the term of 
office shall be three years. Thu existence «f any 
vucancy in the b ard shall not of itself suspend 
the exercise uf its powers and duties. The legts- 
jature shail, at its first session after the adoption 
of this articie,and thereafter fr. m time to time, 
ae may becessary, provide y penesal law for 
the registration, in every city, « f electors qualifiea 
to vote for the board of ti..ance, and for filling 
vacancies in said board, and muy change the num- 
ber of members of which tbe said buard shall con- 
sist in any city, provided that the numbers shal! 
not,ip apy case, be less than six, and that one- 
third of the board shail be elected annually. 
7. The board of finance shail, in e 
year make estimates of the sums of money neces- 
sury for the p: oper administration of the Ce 4 
government during the next fiscal year,and whic 
are to be raised by taxution wr supplied by the 
revenue «f the city derivuble from o.ber sources, 
apd applicable to general purposes. Such esti- 
mates shal! include the sums requisite for the 
permens of the mterest on bones or other city 
debts crawing interest, the principal of any Cebis 
payable during the year, judgments agvinst the 
city, the sums sufficient to make gvod all deficien- 
cies in the payment «t taxes on personal estate for 
the last preceding year, and any deficiencies in 
the collection of taxes on real estate for any pre- 





ceding year which may be found by tho board to 
be uncollectable,* and also any deticiencies in the 
collection cf the estimated revenues from other 
sources, 2nd all other sums requirea by Icw ro be 
raised by taxation. The esumates sha.|@also 
separately stute the aggregate 2am. unt of mcneys 
in the treasury cr receivable during the next fiscal 
year applicable to gencral purpc ses, in which may 

@ includea —- runcxpended appropriaticns 
which, inthe judgment cf the board, may not be 
require’ to meet cs ees and shall, in 
like manner, separately state the aggregate 
amount to be raised by taxation. The board shall 
submit the estimates, when completed, to the 
m-yor, who shall, witlin ten days thereafter, 
return the same to the board, with his approval, 
or with his objecti-n,if any he have, in writing, 
specifying the items objected t.; and the items 
thus cbjected to, but no others, shall be recon- 
sidered and finally determined by the board. The 
board shall, atterthe return ef th> est.mates by 
the mayor, and the action of the board upon the 
items objected to, if any, orin the event fa fail- 
ure of the maycr to return the same as above 
required, proceed by resolutiun to declare the 
estimates to be final and adopted, and the several 
sums of money therein estimated as necessary, 
shall become and beappropriated to and fc.rthe 
depertments and officers therein mentioned and 
f rthe objects and purposes therein mentioned. 
The aggregate amount to be raised by taxation 
ehall be stated in such resolution, and shall there- 
upon be levied and collected in the a 
vided by :aw for the levying and cullecting of the 
city taxes. The board cof finance may, during an 
current fiscal year, by a unanimous Vv: te, and wi 
the approval of the maycr,in case of pestilence, 
conflagrativn, cr other unforeseen publiccalamnty, 
transfer sums of money appropriated to one de- 
partment object or purpcse,and nut required to 
satisfy existing Habilities, tou another department, 
object or purpose. A vote of the majority of the 
entire board shall be necessary to the passage of 
uny measure or resolution; und a vote cf two- 
thirds of the entire board shal! be necessary to the 
adopticn of the estimates hcrein before provided 
fcr, Crany itcm thereof, or tv authorize the issue 
of any stock or bones, and in such other cases as 
are hereinafter specified. It shall be the duty of 
the several departments, boards and officers, and 

be Common Council, to furnish ajl such stcte- 
ments and accounts as the board of finance may 
require, and at such times and in such manner as 
the said board may prescribe; and the boara of 
finance shali also have powcr to examine the 
books and papers of the several executive —- 
ments and officers, a d to examine such 01 
upon oath, oeneneee their cfficial business. 

§ 8. No debt or liabi:ity shall be incurred by any 
department, board or any officer in any city, unless 
there shail be at the time an uncxpended appro- 
priation applicable thereto suffick nt to satisfy the 
same and all debts and liabilities previousiy in- 
curred and payable out of such appropriation; and 
all cuntracts and engagements in contravention 
hereof shall be void. Norshall any debt or liability 
of the city be paid except out of money in the trea- 
sury appropriated to the purpose of paying such 
debt or Hapility. No city government or any 
department thereof, shall grant any extra c: m- 
pensation to any officer, servant, agent, contractor 
or employe. ? 

§9. The iegislature shall itself have no power to 
pass any law tor the opening, muking, paving, 
ighting, or otherwise improving or main 
streets, avenues, parks or places, docks or wharv 
or ir any other local work, or improvemen' 
in or for a city, but all authority necessary for 
such purposes shali be by law c. nferred on the 
city government; nor shall the Icgis:ature im 
any charge on any city or civil aivision of the 
state containing a city,except by a vote of two- 
thirds <f all the members elected to each house. 
Any local werk or improvement, in or tora city, 
the cost of which is tu be wholly paid by the cit: 
at large, must be authorized by resoiution, paceon 
by the vote of two-thirds ofall the members elect- 
ed to the board of aldermen and board of finance, 
respectively. Any such w rk or improvement, 
the cost of which is to be wholly paid otherwise 
than bythe city at large, must be auth rized b 


the vote of two-thirds of all the members electe 


tothe borra of aldermen, with the consent of a 
majority in interest, to be uscertained in such 
manner as the jegisiature may prescribe, of al! the 
vwners of land within the district of assessment, 
limited for thee st cf such work <« r improvement. 
Aby such wi rk or im provement. the cust of which 
is to be paid in part by the city at large, and in 
part by Iccal assessment, must be auth< rized by a 
resvlution passed by the vote of two-thiras cf all 
the members elected to the board of alaermen and 
b ard of finance, respectively, with the consent 
of a majority in interest, vo be ascertained as here- 
inbero.e airected, of ail the owners of the jand 
within the prescribed district of assessment. 

$10. No money shall be borrowed by any 
government forthe purpose of defraying any 
the expenses of the city fur which an Spprupria- 
tion hus been mace, except in anticipatica of the 
revenue of the year in which the same may be 
borrowed, applicable to such purposes; and all 
moneys 80 burrowed must be paid vut of such reve- 
nue, or Outof the revenues specialiy pruvidea to 
supply the c_llection thereof; provided, however, 
that temporary loans, in anticipation of taxes, 
may be renewed, so far as such taxes may not have 
been coliected, when the same are, in the opinion 
of the b. ard, full secured by valid liens on real 
estate. No city shall burrow any money for any 
other purpose, eacept under and in accordance 
with tue folluwing c.nditii ns and imitations, in 
adaiti.n to ary cther conditions ana limjtations 
contained in the C.nstituticn: 

1. ‘Lhe debt must be tur some single work or ob- 

Oaoly,a.d must be authorized bya resolution 
bussed by a vove of two-thiros uf ali the members 
of the board of finance, and appruved by the 
poe Ho distinctly specifying sucu work or object, 
aid the amount: f the debt to be incurred. 

2. ‘Lue Legislature must, before the creation of 
such a debt, assent thereto by alaw passed by a 
vote of two-thircs of ail the members e:ected to 
each house. tuch law shall also aistinctly specify 
the single work or object for which the debt is 
created,and the emount of the debt au.horized. 
and sha!) c. ntain provisions for @ sinking fund to 
meet the sume ut maturity,and requiring at least 
10 per cent. of the principal to be unrually raised 
by t. xution and paid into the sink ng fund. 

$11. Except as prese:ibed by the firs’ . 
this artic.e, no chang the urgani ot, or in 
the distribution of puwersin, a city guvernment, 
ur in the terms and tenure of office therein, shali 
be mace by the Legisiature, unless by an act 
passed upon the applicaticn of the city, made by 
resviution botu<f the board «f aldermen and of 
the board of finence, retpectively, spproved by 
the mayor, or Ly an act which sha) have received 
the sanctiun of two successive islatures. 

Resoived (if the Assembiy concur), That the fore- 
going amendment Le referred to the Leg'siature 
to Le chosen at the next general election of sen- 
ators, and that,in confermity to secuon one of 
article thirteen of the constitution, it be pubiish- 
Se three months previvus to the time of such 

on. 





, STATE OF NEw York, 
In Sepate, April 1%, 1877. 
The fovageing resolution was duly pessed, a 
a 


ma- 
es er the senaturs elected vuting in’ favor 
ereof. 
By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 


STATE OF NEWYORK, 
In Assembly May 1s, 1877. 
The foregoing reso:ution was auly passed. a ma- 
jority of the bers elected to the Assembly 
votiog 1n Javour taereof. 
By order, EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


STATE OF NEw YORK. 
Office uf the Secretary of Btate, jo 
1 have compared the preceding copy of concur- 
rent resoluti: ns with the original concurrent reso- 
iuti ns On Ble in this Office and au hereby cerufy 
that the same are correct t pts therefrom, 
and of the whule thereof. 
Witness my hand and geal of office of the 








7 of State, ut the ciy «f Al- 
(L. 8.) bany, this twenty-.hird oay of July, in 
the year one th d eight h d 


and seventy-seven. 
pete K. APCAR 

—o uty Secretar, State. 

* So in the eriginal. ny " 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XVL, No. 15. 








SEND FOR 


lll SAMPLES lll 


OF FABRICS, 
AND RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, TO 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO., 


THE FINEST CLOTHING HOUSE, 


818 & 820 Chesinut Street, Philadelphia. 


t#” Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
tunded, if goods are returned unworn in 
10 days. 

(Please say what paper : you saw thisin.) in.) 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO. 


ARE OFFERING 


GREAT BARGAINS 


1N 


Dinner and Tea Sets, 
GLASS AND FANCY ARTICLES. 


Special attention to our 





Biue Dresden Pat. Dinner Sets............ 833 
French Decorated Tea Sets..............-+ S12 
747 BROADWAY, 


Near 8th Street, NEW YORK. 


CHINA AND GLASS WARE 


T POPULAR PRICES. 

White _—, Porcelain Dinner Sets, 1% pieces .$16 50 
Fine W hite Fr. China Diner Sets,complete. . 30 
Fine White #rench China Tea xets, 44 pieces. 700 
ve Gold- Band Fr. China lea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 50 

e White French China en and Saucers, am, s 
Torlet Sets. e Ueei decorated, #5; White.... 

AL Us FURNISHING GOODS. 


Goods os Weekly Trade Sales a Specialty. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-lists mailed free 
on application. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 


Goods carefully selected and coounely pane te for 
transportation free of any charge nt C. O. D 

or P. 0. money order. 

Please mentiun where you saw this advertisement. 


Watches. Watches. Watches. 


THE E}. ECTRO GOLD WATCH CO., 
Ne. 117 Fulton st., N. ¥.,are now offering 
their handsume Electro Gold Wateh at Fifteen 

lars each. These Watches have all the latest 
improvements; are stem Winding. requiring no 
key either for winding or setting the hands: have 
the very best anchor movement and are warranted 
accurate and relinble. Vhey are equal in all re- 
spects (in wurability. Appearance and Correct 
Time-keeping) to the higher-priced Watches The 
Cases ure made of Hard Metal, heavily lined with 
Gold inside and outside by our new Blectro proc- 
ess, which insures the Golu to wear from 5to i0 
yeurs. ‘hey are packea in a handsome Morocco 
Case, and sent to any part of the country, C. O. D., 
with privilege of examining befure taking. Send 
for Cireuiar. 


F. C. MILLER & CO., 
P. O. Box 3725. No. 117 Fulton St. 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 


Superior Electro Plated Ware 


Salesroom, 13 John Street, New York. 
Factories, Middietewn. Conn 
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It weighs only) two ounces. 
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ever invented. 


Is graceful. 


Made 'in the first pana ty hair only: price $.0 to 
$15, according to coior. Full direccions sent with 
each “ Multiform ’ 

Send for descriptive circular, and mention this 
paper. Manufactured ana suid at 


HELMER’S UMAN HAIR HOUSE, 


Fs 16 East Fifteenth St. 


CENTENNIAL MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS 


AWARDED TO THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


550 Broadway, New York, 


And Union Square, 14th St., bet. Broadway and University Place, | 
after October 10th. 





FOR 


“SUPERIOR” SILVER-PLATED WARE 


ame 


Extract from Centennial Judges’ Report: 
‘““Their LARGE VARIETY of Silver-Plated White Metal Hollow Ware 
is of EXCELLENT QUALITY AND FINISH, and of TASTEFUL DESIGNS.” 


‘* Their Silver-Plated Forks, 
QUALITY AND EXCELLENT FINISH. 











Spoons, and Knives are of SUPERIOR 
Their XII PLATING, or extra plating 








*” 


on exposed parts, DESERVES COMMENDATION. 








Extracts from American Institute Report: 
‘The Porcelain-Lined, Dotble-Walled Ice-Pitchers are A I, and possess 
ALL the qualities the Company claim.” 
‘* We consider the Goods made by this Company to be by far THE BEsT 
made in this country, and we believe in the World.” 





First Premiums awarded at alli fairs were exhibited, from World's 
Fair, 1853, to American Institute Fairs, 1873, (874, and 1875, 
inclusive, and at Philadeiphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 





BUY 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 
Switches, Braids, Chatelaines Curls, Frizzes, invisible Waves, Wigs, 


H. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, two doors from Broadway, N. Y. 
IT PAYS, BECAUSE, 
% orte direct f Europe al) his Hair Materials. 
EkCOND > ote be as no exorbitant rents £0 pay in the tashionable up-town streets, but remains in 
his old quarters, where he has been established tor 15 
TH RD.—He bus no stylish!y dressed and expensive clerks tu pay. These necessarily add 30 per 


cent to the c et of the goocs. 
1 TH. He superintends the manufacturing himself.so as to ensure and guarantee certain 


sausfuction. It is the Cheapest and Most Reliable House. 


Circular and Price List free. SEND FOR I IT, stat stating where you saw this advertisement. Goods 
sert, C.O.D.. free of charge, subject to examination. If not approved can be returned at my expense. 


The Wonderful Pen- Holder ! 


R TIRED. We have invented and patented (July I7tb, 1877) a Penholder which con- 
tains wolidified In Z last years! and with which any pen can be used!! Once dipping in WATER will 
write a page!!!! sample, post-paia. 25 cents., or Holder and Box. of pix Extra Inks, We. Extraor- 
diparv inducements to parties out of ‘employment J.T. HILLYE 406 Broadway, N.Y. 

t@ The Coristian Union, of Sept. 5, i877, says: “ It w ali it claims to . Wes ee Fnmee) @ practical 
experience, for this notice is written with one of these pens, and we propose to carry tt a 


Diseases of the Eye. |$3 PRINTING PRESS! coe, 


Prints Cards, Mavelones, fe. } 
hav en . | equal to any press zarger sizes 
400 operations for cataract e been per yoy le Age mylyn yh 
formed at the E)mira Surgical Institute (an insti | ing and advertising and save money. 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by abt a te ae ee 
i", , Bistoury.—a . | Made money making Dusipess any- - 
Dr. Up de Gra®. Gené for The 7 sss where, Send Be. stamp for large Geicaze 
ical journal, giving results in last 50 cases. Ad-| K & SUSE & O.. Vira. Meriden Conn 
dress: Thad 8. Up de Graff, M.D., Elmira, N.Y. ITALIAN MARBLE 


, MCNUMENT 
ee | — 
anRazing srneried twenty years between wt | Monumental Figures, Urns, Vases, &c., 


death with ASTI aA» I experimented 
herba and tnhafing On Exhibition and for Sale at 


ng sand 
sure 
wT ‘HMA and CATARRH. 625 Broadway, bet. Houston and Bleecker, 


An invoice of Italian Marble Cemetery Works, | w: 
executed by leading artists in Currara, Italy, which 
Astor Bouto, Now York, | will be sold for one thira less than can be par- | 
Ohio, Bold by ail Druggios | chased elsewhere. 


















ASTHMA 











C.F. A. HINRICHS, 


31 to 33 Park Place, 
UP STarRs), New York. 
Largest, Choicest Assortment 
Real Bronze, Marbie Clocks and 
Artistic Bronzes, Antique Brass 
Goods, Bohemian Class, Parian, 
Majolica, Gien, Dresden and other 
China, Class Tableware and 
other fancy goods ever imported 
| by the above now open for sale. 
Suitable for Wedding, Birthday, 
and Holiday Presents, at Moder- 

ate Prices to suit the times. 


BENSON’S 


CAPCINE 


POROUS PLASTER. 


An improvement on the ordinary Porous Plas- 
ter. The Manufacturers received the highest and 
only Award of Merit given to Porous Plasters at 
the Centennial. Acts quickerthan other Porous 
Plisters. Relieves pain at once, and cures where 








other plasters will not even relieve. For the relief 
and cure of Lame Back, Rheumatism, Sciatica, 
Stubborn Co!ds, Affections of the Spine and Kid- 
neys, BENSON'S CAPCINE PLASTER is the best 
Remedy ever invented. Sold everywhere. Price 
25 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 








Thousands of mothers have placed on record 
their belief, that fo) all complaints of the stomach 
and bowels to which children are subject, 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


is the most unexceptionable of correctives and 
alteratives. The reasons for this belief are obvi- 
ous. It forms a delicious and most refreshing 
draught, relieves the bowels of all acrid matter 
witnout pain, allays fever, induces sleep, strength- 
ens digestion, neutrajizes acid in the stomach, 
cures flatulency, acts asa gentie stimulant, t nes 
the tender nerves, ano never a ge the putient. 
What family can afford to be with ut such a re- 
sources in sickness? Sold by all druggists. 


| M4e!e LANTERNS AND STEREOP- 


FE. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y. 
opposite te Stereoscopes and Views 
a omen ey hromos aod Frames. Albums. 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic Trans- 
parencies, Convex Glass, Photugraphic Materials. 
Awarded Orst premium ut Vienna & Pulladeiphia 


WANTED, 


A Situation as Gardener, bya man who Gcroughiy 
understands the business in ail its branches. ‘Th 
app icant, Engtish by birth, is nut afraid of work, 
and is well posted in the care of stock. The very 
best reference given. Address, JOHN CORKELL, 
226 Lumber Street, Albany, N.Y. 


ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES. 


Hard ay in Trees, Shrubs, Vines and Pprapte. per Aula 
100 an . New AUTUMN PRICE-LIST now 
ready. and sent eRe to all applicants. ORNA- 
MENTAL CATALOGUE (ll.ustrated) 10 cts. Fruit 
Catalogue, 6cts. Both free to customers. Fine, 
thrifty stuck and low prices. Adaress 

W. 8. LITTLE, RocHEsTER, N.Y. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS. 


Asaremedia! agent in diseases of the Stomach, 
seco of the Kidneys and Bladcer,in Neura'gia, 
Gouty, Rheumatic and a affections, and in 
the Pocaher Maiadies of omen, these waters 
challenge a comparison of record with the mineral 
waters of the worid. In Stumach disurders ano the 
Peculiar Maladies uf Women, they are regarded 
as well-nigh specific. 

They are put upin cases of one dozen half gallon 
be teles ac per case.in advance. Springs Pam- 
phiet sent to any address. 

Both Water and pamphiets can be had of John 
¥. Henry, Curran & ve tte fand 9 Cullege P.ace, 
und Caswell, Hazard & Co., Og 7 5th Avenue and 
%th St., New York oy 2 R.M Hobbs, 119 At- 
lantic St. Brookiyn, N ana Jone Wyeth & Bro., 
No. 1412 Walnut St, Philadeiphia, F 

The Springs are how open for the reception ot 
guests. 

THOS, F. GOODE, Proprieter, 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, Va 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


To produce real salt water at will, dis- 
solve this salt in ordinary water. “Whin 
solution possesses all the pee mane 
qualities und ‘en c varewes of natural sea- 

water. while it free from the organic 
imparitics of the sert. ro srk by diug- 
| gists generally. A.J. DiT 

Breadway aud woehad St.. N.Y. 

















For Men’s, Boys’ and Children’s Reliable Clothing, 


No House offers Superior Styles, a Larger Assortment, can or will give a better Article for the Money, than is 
‘ now offered at 398, 400 and 402 Bowery, junction of Third and Fourth Avenues, N. Y. 


TRAPHAGEN & COMPANY 











